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Ring out, wild bells. to the wild s 
The flying cloud, the frosty lig aL: 
The year is dying in the night; 
Ring out, wild bells. and let him die. 
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Ring out the old. ring in the new. 
Ring ha Uppy bells s the snow 
The vear is going. ¥~ t qr gO: 

Ringe out the false, ring in the true. 
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Ring out the grief that saps the min 
For those that here we 
Rin out the feud of ‘ 

Ris redress to all mankind 
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We are always in the market for HONEY and BEESWAX. 
Do not sell until you have seen us. 
We will pay you spot cash for anything you sell us. 


Get our prices on cans and cases. 


633 Central Bldg., Sixth and Main Sts. 
Los Angeles, California 


Telephones: Llome 10419; Main 5606 


WESTERN 

BEEKEEPERS 

a yiagetetesroaigrabese ag ATTENTION?! 
EXTRACTED AND COMB . | 

6 pay spot cash for Hon- 


H( INEY ey and do not handle on 


Commission. Write us 
vhat 0 hi: eo ec rect 
CORNER DRUMM AND OREGON STREETS cng A capac” aaa, 


to have to sell, we buy 


any quantity. 
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Griggs Saves You Freight” 


~ 


BEE SUPPLIES FOR NEXT SEASON’S USE 


In big and small shipments, ‘ Place bags te as — * bs 
to keep Buck’s Weed - pro- “ oid ny 3 the peri 7 col ) e tion u a 
cess foundation factory go- lelayvs \ h al 
ing. We have greatly in- 1919 Season wv be the largest 
creased the capacity of our history, owing to high prices ree ’ ed 
» 7 Por hone . tha et ‘ Wil tM 
plant for 1918. We are silt tie Male. Ahaile a Seabee 
paying higher prices than , hea J Ca 
ever for wax. . We work we count on our ord \ list of 
wax for cash or on shares. xoods wanted Vv ; 5 am Pee 
Root’s Bee-supplies Bett 1 new 
eatnlog when it 
Big stock, wholesale and re- ste 
tail. . . Big catalog ftgese 3 *3*e*s olen b y. AND BEESWAN a 
“SS coe Sot Badges Cash o1 track 
eer @ 6 oe *e® %eF 66 6 %e* 
. eeeee e*.s e*? eee eee se . 
. : ' 2 .* ai o> 2. e900 ee . 
The Comb-foundation Spatiabsé ¢ eo toLe cc eeee's © 
bd . °* © @ eee . ee 2& 8 
Augusta, Kansas Dept. No. 25 Poledo, Ohio 
Established 1899 “Griggs Saves You Freight” 
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READY MONEY 
FOR YOUR HONEY!! 


SHIP NOW. If you have hon- 
ey for sale, we want to buy it. Ou r New Home 
Ten thousand producers in all | 

parts of the world witness to 
the reliability of this house. 
No purchase too large or too: 
small. We handle many car- 
loads a year. Send us a sample 
and name your most reasonable 
price. We buy every time your 
price justifies. 

PROMPT REMITTANCE. Re- 
mittance sent by return mail 
for every shipment we receive. 
Honesty and integrity during the many years in the honey 
business have won for us the good will and confidence of 
thousands. 

OLD COMBS AND CAPPINGS. Send them to us for rendering. We 
pay you the highest market price for beeswax, and charge you but 5e 
per pound for the wax rendered. It pays to send us your old combs 
and cappings. 

WANTED, COMB HONEY. Comb and extracted Honey find ready 
sales here. Tell us what you have. We buy beeswax at high prices. 
Always glad to reply to inquiries. 

WE SELL LEWIS BEEWARE. “Lewis.” stands for the highest qual- 
itv Beeware known. Safe and reliable, “Made like furniture.” We 
are glad to fulfill your needs. 


We are now located at Pearl 
and Walnut Streets, and are 
in the largest Honey House 
in the country. When you 
are in Cincinnati don’t for- 
get to call on us, for it will 
be a pleasure for us to 
show you our wonderful 


new home. 


DADANT’S FAM- ROOTS SMOKERS 
OUS FOUNDATION AND EXTRACTORS 


SEND FOR OUR 1918 BEE CATALOG 
THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
PEARL & WALNUT STS. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Bee Supplies Bee Supplies 


Service and Quality 


Order your supplies early so as to have 
everything ready for the honey flow, and 
save money by taking advantage of the 
early-order cash discount. Send for our cat- 
log: better still, send us a list of your sup- 


plies and we will be pleased to quote you. 


C.H. W. WEBER & CO. 
2146 CENTRAL AVE. 
CINCINNATE OHLO 


WHICH EXCELS? 
ACTUAL TESTS AND RESULTS 


This past season we have carefully tested SUPERIOR FOUNDATION 
alongside of foundation of other manufacturers, ineluding one in 
particular that claims the ‘‘ bees take to theirs first,’’ the tests being 
conducted in neighboring apiaries as well as our own. These tests ut 
terly disprove any such claim. We find that the age and weight of the 
foundation used are foremost among the determining factors. If foun 
dation fresh from the mills is used alongside of foundation that is sey 
eral years old, the bees will naturally seleet the freshest foundation 
first. Nor would it be a fair test to use heavy foundation of one make 
against lighter foundation of another make. These conditions being 
equal, our experiments are highly gratifying. SUPERIOR FOUNDA- 
TION is unexcelled in quality by any other make. 

Our machines are operating at full capacity to supply the ever-inereas 
ing heavy demand tor SUPERIOR FOUNDATION.) Order from 


your dealer. If he cannot supply you order from us. 


SUPERIOR HONEY CO., OGDEN, UTAH 


HOReHONNOROENOEDEAELLUGHev ees rounNeeNeE 
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HONEY MARKETS 


The important news in the market is that 
all the restrictions on honey exports were re 
moved Dee. 20, and the export of honey to 
Kurope is now possible as and when shipping 
space is available, This circumstance ts like 
ly to strengthen the market, which has not 
materially weakened at any time recently. 
Offerings have been freer in December than 
before the armistice was signed but not at 
ippreciable lowe! prices, As il whole, we 


+ 


believe the honey market is in a strong po 


sition. 

Below we give market quotations that re 
flect almost every kind of opinion as_ to 
prices present and future 

U. S. Government Market Reports. 
Hoe ARRIVALS SI KE LAST REPORT 

Medina, O 1,386 Il Florida; 900 It Wiscor 

in: 6.750 Ibs. New York; 2,557 ll North Car 








lina; 9,800 Il Michigan; total, 21,493 Ibs. arrived 
SHIPPING ONT I FORMATIE 

San Francis Calif Supplies light Practical 
lv no demand: movement draggy Cash to producer 
on tarm very tew ( i d= pet l it 
white, 22-25 ige white, p22 light amber and 
ilfalfa, 19-20« white alfalfa, 20-20 Ye« dark aml 
16-17¢. Beeswa 6-37¢ per | 

Los Angeles, Calif Dy | mited. 
ment > Casi prod ! I far extracted 
ni ppl t ed ) ile 
ported ilfalfa rhe na) ind mountain | } 
wheat 1! per I or whit ilfalfa, per 
ist I » Cou t ) Ne ! $4 s tl 
Califor i to 7 I ‘ Be va 

Te per Ib; 1 ers holding 
1} 
rELEGRAVHI REPOR - FR \I IM K \ \b ~ 

The price quoted in this report inless othe 
W ist tated represent the pl it wl } the 
wholesale carlot re vers sell to the obber 
\rrival nelude = receiy durin precedit vo 

«th Pr | ‘ ! ! tatiol 

St. I 1 Supp moderate Le ind mod i 
price lightl lowe! Sale to extra d 
Southern, barrel mber, 22-24e per Il Cali " 
ind Southern, amber, cat 24-26¢ per Ib Com 
practically no supplies on market Beeswax: prime 
tOc per Ib , 

New York 250 barrel ind 15. tleree fron 
Porto Rico arrived Demand and movement slow 
prices ghtly lower Sale to bher extracted 
Porto Rico, > ) 60, $ 10 per 
| Califor bite hit ’ 

! ‘ New You ! ! l | hb. Coml 
New Yor l vl t ) s | 

va ’ ba irrived fre West Indic Recely 

vlerate Demand det ! 13-44 dark 
| j per Il 

Denver \pproximate 8.000 Il extracted ar 
rived Supple vnlerate Dk ind nd mo nt 

w Little « price Sales to jobhe 
com Tew -4d-section ‘ No 1 hite ul 
£6.30; No. 2, $5.85 Extracted vht amber, most 
| 24¢ per Ib Beeswax cash to growel! f. « 
Denver, 38e per ll 

Cincinnati No earlot arrivals Less than car 
lot and nearby receipts very light Sales to jobbers 
extracted, demand and movement slow, few sale 
white sage and sweet clover, 29c per I Comb, de 
mand and movement good ’4-section uses, No. 1 
white heavy, $7 7.25: faney white heavy, $7.5 
Beeswax: demand slow, average ellow 10-42¢ yp 
lI 

Kansas City One California arrived No cars 
on track Supphes m derate Demand and mov 
ment moderate Litth change In prices Qualit 
and condition generally good Sales to jobbers 
comb, Missour No. 1 tight. $8.50 per case; ¢ oO 
rado No 1 $7.25 Extracted per lb Colorado 
light, 25« California light, 25 

Minneapoli Homegrow? receipts light Sup 
pli moderate Demand rvement vod. Sale 
direct to retailer coml do, prices slight! 
higher quality and condition ood 24-section cases 
fancy white, $7.50 Extracted: Colorado and Min 
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nesota, quality and condition generally good, 60-Ib 
can 27 Mee ‘Y -Ib. cans , ‘ 

St Paul Homegrown receipts light Supplies 

oderate Demand and movement moderate. Sales 
direct to retailers comb, Colorados, prices slightly 
higher; quality and condition good; 24-section cases 

ney white 7.50-8.00 Extracted, Colorado and 
Minnesota, qualit ind condition generally good; 60 

, I ew sale it BO« 

Chicago.—One Utah, 1 Colorado and approxi 
matel ;00 packages by freight from California ar 
rived Extracted, supplies moderate; demand slow 
movement dragg prices slight lower Sales to 
jobbers: western, white, 24-25« amber, best, 23-24¢ 
juality and condition fair, 20-22c¢. Comb, supplies 
light; prices higher; 24-section cases, No. 1, mostly 
$7 ) Beeswax 35-40e per Ib : 

Philadelphia Total receipts extracted, approxi 
natel 1) barrels Southern; approximately 150 
eases New York Comb, 250 cases Vermont, 150 
‘ ‘ New York Very little trading Slight im 
provement in demand Few es to manufacturers 
Extracted, per gallon, Southern, $2.35; Porto Rico 
a> 40) 

Spokane No arrivals reported Supplies light 
Den 1 and movement slow ‘ few sales ar 

int of high prices Quality and condition good 
Sale direct to retailer Idahos extracted 5- and 
1 llon ear white alfalfa, 25-28 Comb, white 

fal > 4-section uses, No. 1, $7.25; No. 2, $7.00 

Ceveland \rrival nreported Demand and 

ove nt Ww Prices lower Sales to bakers and 
confectione western 60-1b tins, white clover 
9 " Ge per I 

! I KI LON ¢ hit 1 LY 1 

l ] ITO 7 I to Frat 192,301 to 
I 1 Kingd 877,671 ( ida and New 
yundland 7 9: ta a rs 3.161 

( i Brand 
Chief of Bureau 
Wa ute D. ¢ By 14 


General Quotations of Wholesalers. 

These firms are asked to quote the whole 
sale price they make te Aeceord 
ingly their prices must be figured at least 
one profit higher than the price paid the pro 
ducer. The large dealers do not quote prices 


retailers. 


in print that they will pay futurely to pro 
ducers. 


NEW YORK We quote from several of the 


leading hone dealers in New York City, date of 
Dew 16 is follows ; 
Import conditions are allowing large lots to ar 
rive again of Southern grades Exports are now be 
fr arranged for London accounts which will proba 
hold good qualities of extracted at toda s levels 
n price White extracted, we believe, will hold 
mal for present prices until Florida crops are 
iscertained Con hone eems slow at high prices 
Comb hong extra fame per case, $9.00 to $9.50 
ney £9 per ¢ buckwheat $8.00 to $9.00 
per case Extracted hone white, 25-26e per Ib., 
mn cal licht mies n eal J Ak n barrels, 
umber neal 19-20% n barrels, 19 
Hone j till on conservation list No exports 
West Indian hone coming i freely at $2.25 a 
gallor mo for manufacturing purposes Now 
thet 6 r is plentiful for lower prices all 





along the line \m having more offerings from bee 
keepers now than at any time this season.” 

“Honey is quiet with a verv limited domestic 
demand There considerable inquiry for export, 
but as yet it is impossible to make shipments altho 
it is expected that the steamship companies will 
be in a position to accept freight This should 

our market considerably I quote today 
: to $2.40 per gallon for extracted.” 
“Strengthening owing to lifting of export em 

light amber, in cans, 24%e 





bargo Extracted hone 
-_— se Se Ae 


‘Market firmer as looking for the export ban to 


be lifted any da Extracted hone white, per It 
20-22 light amber n cans, 18¢, in barrels, 17¢ 
amber n cans, 176 in barrels, 16c.” 

Hone s removed from conservation list Look 
for trong market and high prices when exporta 
tior ins Importation also allowed which will 
offset exportation somewhat Extracted honey, 
white, 25-26c.” 
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LIVERPOOI The market is in a _ disturbed 
state in consequence of the arrangement of the 
armistice Every one is naturally in the dark as to 
the effect of this upon world prices of all commodi 
ties \ccording to the public reports which reac 
us from places in Belgium and Germany which have 
heen reoce ipied b the \llies, the general position 
of economic affairs would not appear to be so black 
is it has heen painted. Of course, nothing can affect 
the position of the world’s supplies of natural prod 


ucts until the next harvest Now that the great 
wastage caused by submarine destruction is past we 
shall rapidly pass to normal conditions Honey i 
notoriously high in price and we are afraid it must 
come down Since our last report prices, if an 

thing, went slightly higher; but now the market is 


on the easy side. For good extracted honev we quote 
15 to 47 cents per Ib. Californian sold at 46 to 47 


per Ib Argentine sold at 45 to 47« Cuban and 
Jamaica sold at 44 to 45« Chilian, no first hand 
offering: price nominally 44 to 45¢ 

The market for beeswax remains dull; for good 
qualit we quote 48 to 50 cents per Ib 

Taylor & Co 
Liverpool, Eng., Nov. 25 
ST. LOUIS No comb honey in this market. Ex 


tracted in only fair demand, but stock on hand i 

not larg Extracted honey, light amber, in cans 

21-22 amber, 20-21¢ Clean, average yellow bees 

wax, per Ib., 40« t. Hartman Produce Co 
st Louis, Mo., Dee 16 


KANSAS CITY Our market is fairly well sup 
plied with hoth comb and extracted honey It is 
moving in a moderate way and no one is buying 


heavily, as they look for lower prices Comb honey 


fancy and No. 1, $7.00-7.25; No. 2, $7.00 Ex 
tracted honey white, 2h« light amber, in ear 
25-27e: amber, in cans, 24-25 Clean, average vel 
low beeswax, per I 5-40¢ according to grade 


C. C. Clemons Produce Co 
Kansas City, Dee 17 
TORONTO Five and ten-pound tins of hone 
are selling at 28 to 30e per pound. The demand 
light on account of the unusually high prices 
Eby-Blain, Ltd 
Toronto, Ont... Dec 16 
HAMII/TON We are getting many = inquiri 
from people who have honey to sell, both light and 


dark There is no demand here for dark and not 
much for light Price seems too high for the trade 
Hope the trade will be better after Christmas Ex 
tracted honey, white, 27 


Fr. W 
Hamilton, Ont Dec. 16 


Fearman Co., Ltd 


BEE CULTURE 5 


Good demand for honey Clover 


MONTREAL 


hone rather scaree Dark and buckwheat very 
plentiful Demand for export is over for the pres 
el Comb hone eXtra fancy, On fancy, 29¢ 
No. 1 Te No. 2, 25 Extracted honey, white, 
4, light amber in cans Bae in barrels, 21le 
i ’ nh barrets 19 
Gunn, Langlois & Co., Ltd 
M real, Can., De lt 


SYRACUSE.—tThere is practically no comb honey 


to offer here Extracted is moving slowly with a 











very light demand Extracted honey, white, per Ib., 
aT light amber, in cans, 25¢ amber, 22¢ 

Syracuse N. ¥ Dec 18 KE. B. Ross 

SUFFALO Ever since tal off of restri« 
tions on sugar, it seems everybody has got extracted 
honey for sale and the market ha heen dead 
Kighteen to 20 for the best extracted, and it goes 
low at that The market s bare of comb and it 
will bring > upon arrival for goods that will show 
up No. 1 Comb hone faney se No. 1, 33¢; 
No. 3, 30 Extracted honey, white, 18-20« amber, 
im car 18 Gk m & Lansing 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dee. 16 


CLEVELAND Comb hone s selling very slow 
ly on account of high price The suppl in our 
market, altho not large, is fully equal to the demand 
Comb honey, fancy, $8.25 to 8.50: No. 1, $8.00: No 
2, $7.00-7.50 C. Chandler's Sons 
Cleveland, O Dec 16 








AND Honey market very dull and slug 
gish Prices dropped considerably since last report 
on account of the taking off of sugar restriction 
Some lares tock or hand Comb honey extra 
faney, per case, $7.00: fane $6.75; No. 1, F650 
No. 2. $6.25 Extracted hone white, 24 light 
mber, in cans, 20« amber, in ear 18 

Portland, Ore Dae iZ Pacific Hone Co 
TEXAS Good demand Suppl limited Comb 
honey, No. 1, bulk, 22: Extracted honey, light 
unter in can oUt Clear iverage vellow hee 
wi per I} [6 to BS J \ Simmon 
Sabinal, Tex... Dee 1s 


ARIZONA The price on hone ! dropped 


owing to the ugar condition which have loosened 

up Clean. average ellow beeswax per I BU 
Phoenix, Ariz Dev i2 | M. Lossing 
FLORIDA All the hone in tl ection has 

heen sold and there will be nothing to offer before 

M Ss. OS \lderman 
Wewahitehka. Fla. De 11 


iar 








“WHERE CYPRESS HIVES ARE MADE | 


o = Let me send you my C 
and give me a trial order, and be 
lasting in any climate \ large 


seekeepe r: 


orders and will 
J.J. WILDER © -:- “t “ 


i nnuunnnit 


press Catalog, explaining the merits 
a pleased customer 
stock of everything used in 


f my Cypress goods) = 
. ; 


right and the hives are ever 
beekeeping [I am fully 


Prices are 
ready for 


appreciate them 


-- WAYCROSS, GEORGIA 
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Season 1919 
Begins 


EASON of 1918 is now closed. 
Inventory taken and supplies 
ordered for Syracuse Branch 
for 1919. Where would I be next 
summer if I delayed getting in 
my stock till next May? For the last month 





I have had some orders from beekeepers 
that are wide awake, but I would be greatly 
pleased if more orders are received long be- 
fore the time they will be needed. This will 
relieve me quite a lot next summer when 
the behind-hand ones begin to know 


they are in want of supplies. 


F. A. SALISBURY 


1631 WEST GENESEE STREET 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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In 1878 the original 
direct draft bee smoker 
was invented and patent- 
ed by Mr. T. F. Bingham, 
of Michigan. Mr. Bing 
ham manufactured the 
Bingham Smoker and 
Bingham Honey-knife for 
nearly thirty-five years; 
and in 1912, becoming a 
very old man, we pur 
chased this business and 
joined it to our established 
business of beekeepers’ 
supplies and general bee 
ware Those who knew Mr. Bingham will join us 
in saying that he was one of the finest of men and it 
gives us much pleasure to help perpetuate his name 
in the beekeeping industry Bingham smokers have 
been improved from time to time, are now the finest 
on the market, and for over forty years have been 
the standard in this and many foreign countries 
For sale by all dealers in bee supplies or direct from 
the manufacturers 


NEW BINGHAM 
BEE 










Size of Stove Weight Retail 
Smoke Engine ... . 4 xTinch 2% Ibs. $1.50 
Doctor , .. 8%xTinch 2 Ibs 1.35 
Two above n copper, extra, each 1.00 
Conqueror . , - 3x7 inch 1% Ibs 1.00 
Little Wonder ... . Bx5% inch 1% Ibs .80 


Bingham Honey Uneapping Knives 
with New Cold Handles 





We are furnishing the same quality steel, 
best money can buy, thin-bladed knives that 


c a Mr. Bingham manufactured years ago. The 
} iy TS old timers all remember these knives and 
i many are writing in as Mr. Volstad in the 


. following letters. The substitutes offered 
by others have not given the satisfaction desired. 


\. G. Woodman Co Lyle, Minn., June 21, 1917 
Gentlemen :—Have you the thin good-working uncapping-knives we used to get about 20 years 
ago, and that worked to perfection ? 


We sent an 8% and 10 inch knife and received the following letter: 


A. G. Woodman Co Lyle, Minn, July 5, 1917 
Gentlemen :—Knives received; glad you sent Mfiem at once. They are just what I want and have 
been looking for but did not know where to get them K. H. VoustTap 





Many of the most extensive honey producers insist on the Genuine Bingham 
knives. Mr. N. E. France of Plattsville, Wis., gave us a fine unsolicited testimonial on 


| the steam-heated Bingham knife, too long for this space. 
Weight Price 
8% inch hlades ; ; , , ; 12 of $1.20 each 
Pe Rt SN stack eda nee ewan a ah da ane ‘ 14 oz 1.35 each 
10 inch blades, steam heated with tubing . 20 oz 1.00 each 
Steam Generator, with safety valve... : ; 10 oz 2.00 each 
Double burner oil lamp stove......... 7 tbs 2.00 


Postage extra. 


| TIN HONEY PACKAGES 


2 tb. Friction top cans in cases of 24 5 Ib. Friction top pails in crates of 100 
2 lb. Friction top cans in crates of 612 5 Ib. Friction top pails in crates of 203 
2% Ib. Friction top cans in cases of 24 - ‘ a 
2% Ib. Friction top cans in crates of 450 19 Ib. Friction top pails in cases of 6 
5 Ib. Friction top pails in cases of 12 10 Ib. Friction top pails in crates of 113 


Write for prices on friction top cans and pails and 60-ib. cans, giving quantity wanted 


G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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30 CTS. A POUND 


Is what the British beekeeper has had _ to 
pay in transportation charges alone, in 


order to get DApANT’s FOUNDATION. 





When shipping conditions became so acute last spring, it was very 
difficult to get ocean transportation for anything, and it was some 
time before the usual shipment of foundation to our agents in the 
British Isles could be dispatched, and then only at the phenomenal 
charge of 30 cents per pound to cover land and ocean freight, in- 


surance, cartage, war risk, ete. 


But even at that high rate, the beekeepers of the British Isles were 
insisting on being supplied with “Dapanv’s Founpation.” They 
know what it means to get a pound or two more of honey in these 


times of sugar searcity. 
READ THIS LETTER 


THE SHEFFIELD BEEKEEPERS’ SOCIETY ' 
Hon. Seeretary—G. Barrarr. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: TI shall be greatly obliged if you will inform 
me whether there is any likelihood of getting foundation thru 
for the coming season. I do not intend to do without your 


foundation unless I am obliged to do so. If possible, will you =: = 


please send me a supply by parcel post. I think the limit is 
11 pounds. I want light brood, British standard size. 


G. BARRATT, 
Oct. 15, 1918, 516 Ecclesall Road, Sheffield, England. 


But the original cost, plus 30 cents per pound transportation, is no 
object if the results obtained are proportionate. 

The Secretary of the Sheffield Society is evidently one of those who 
gets the results. Why not do likewise? Transportation charges to 
the most distant points in the United States are only a small per 


cent of what our allies have to pay. 


DADANT & SONS 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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EDITORIAL 


WITH THE WAR OVER and the restric 
tions on the use of sugar removed, it is time 
to suggest the pro 
duction of some 
comb honey for the 
coming season. 
Very rightly and patriotically the beekeep 
ers of the country heeded the eall during 
the war to produce extracted honey to the 
exclusion of comb honey, in order to meet 
a great food demand for sweets. This was 
not only right but profitable. Conditions 
are now changed, and comb honey shou!d 
onee more be given recognition, not only 
for its own excellence but to stabilize honey 
prices and relieve what may be an over 
production of extracted honey. To many 
consumers there is no honey like comb hon 
ey. Its attractive appearance, its unrivaled 
flavor, and its very stamp of the beehive 
give it a peculiar appeal. All beekeepers 
who have comb-honey equipment will serve 
themselves well and serve the future honey 
market well by producing comb honey the 
coming year. 


Now for Some 
Comb Honey. 





AT SAN DIEGO, CAL., a lady at the close 

of the University short course in beekeeping 

said to Dr. E. F. 

Seemed as if Phillips and his 

She ‘‘Got Real staff that she felt 

Religion.’’ as if she had just 

come from an old 

fashioned Methodist camp meeting where 

she had got real religion. She had enjoyed 

every minute of the course, had gathered 

new inspiration, and now felt that she could 

be a real and better beekeeper. Others 

expressed themselves in a similar manner. 

It was remarkable how the attendance kept 

up in spite of the flu, which was bad. The 

beekeepers sat clear thru the sessions, giv 
ing the closest attention. 

The staff of instructors consisted of Dr. 
EK. F. Phillips, Geo. 8. Demuth aad Jay 
Smith of the Bureau of Entomology, Wash 
ington, D. C.; Prof. Geo. A. Coleman of the 
University of California; M. H. Mendelson, 
a lifelong and extensive beekeeper; Frank 
C. Pellett of the American Bee Journal; and 
Kk. R. Root of Gleanings in Bee Culture. 

The whole keynote of the course was bet 
ter beekeeping and better beekeepers. In 
addition to demonstrations, theory, and 
practice, particular attention was given to 
bee diseases, their detection and cure. Foul 


brood, European and American, has got 
a strong foothold in California. Considera 
ble difficulty has been experienced because 
in many cases one disease has been confus 
ed for the other. Foul-brood inspection has 
so far been unable to hold the disease in 
check. It is to be hoped that these short 
courses will do much to elear up the con 
fusion as to the two brood diseases. 
eo: 4 


A NEW YEAR AGAIN, and a new period 





in beekeeping. The great war now ended 
has touched == and 
Beekeepingin changed beekeeping 


the New Year. as profoundly as it 
has many other in 
terests and industries. Because of the world 
wide shortage of sweets, the importance and 
possibilities in beekeeping have — been 
brought to the attention of everybody as 
never before. So it is that the business of 
producing honey has been, in a way, digni 
fied. The price level of honey has risen, 
never to return to the old low levels. With 
this bettered position of the honey-producer 
and of honey, comes a new impulse for bet 


ter beekeeping. The’ better beekeeper 
the good-business beekeeper— is already 


here; but more of them are on the way today 
than ever before. It is not going to be long 
till many honey-producers are going to con 
duet beekeeping as well and as wisely and as 
scientifically and in as business-like way as 
the successful stock-breeder of the corn belt 
conducts his business. The new year will 
see a greater advance along these lines than 
any of the years that have gone before. 
So it’s a hearty welcome that the beekeepers 
of the world extend to 1919. 
O98 A or 


SINCE ARRIVING in California (from 
where this is written) the Editor of Glean 
ings has been in 

That New vestigating, as he 

Metal Comb. could, the alumi 
num-comb inven 

tion, originating with the MacDonald Arti 
ficial Honey Comb Company, Upland, Calif. 
We find a general feeling out here on the 
Coast that this new beekeeping invention is 
full of promise. To say that it is (or ean be 
made) a success would be premature. That 
bees have filled sample combs of it with 
honey and sealed it with their own cap 
pings is proved by the specimens that were 
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on exhibition at the beekeepers’ meeting 
recently held in San Diego. That queens 
have laid eggs in it and that bees will faise 
nice brood and seal it over is equally proved 
by sample combs that were shown at the 
same time and place. That bees will always 
fill it with brood or honey is claimed by 
some who have tried it, to be untrue. In- 
deed, as stated in December Gleanings, our 
own bees rejected such comb given them in 
late fall at Medina. Such a test at such a 
time, however, we would not regard as con- 
clusive. The fact that bees and queens have 
used the substitute comb leads to presump 
tion that the new all-metal combs when per 
fected may prove a success, so far as the 
bees are coneerned. Whether the new arti 
cle can be made a commercial success, that 
is, can be put on the market at a price that 
will compete with combs built from comb 
foundation, remains to be seen. The pres 
ent price for 10 all-metal combs, Langstroth 
size, is $6.00 f. 0. b., Uplands, Calif. The 
makers believe that this price can be re 
duced when the present war price of alumi- 
num reaches a more normal figure. 

While the advantages claimed for the 
metal comb are not as yet proved, it would 
seem that actual tests might prove a part or 
possibly all of them. If so, will the public, 
assuming that they cost twice as much as 
wax combs, pay the extra price? Perhaps 
sO, 

In a future issue we shall have some illus 
trations showing the details of construction. 

In connection with this subject of metal 
comb, it is interesting to know that Quinby 
sueceeded many years ago in making artifi 
cial comb out of tin in which the queen 
laid and bees were reared. gut Quinby’s 
conelusion was that metal combs were im 
practicable because of weight and expen 
siveness. Aluminum for commercial uses 
did not exist in Quinby’s day, else he might 
not have condemned metal comb as being 
cither too heavy or too expensive. See 
‘*Quinby’s New Beekeeping,’’ edited by 
LL. C. Root, pages 193-195. A. I. Root more 
than 40 years ago experimented with metal 
comb and found that bees would oceupy the 
cells when coated with wax. L. C. Root in 
his revision of Quinby’s work on beekeeping 
‘*belief in the future success 
of complete artificial eomb.’’ 


( xpresses his 


—.2 A =~ 


VERY RECENTLY we were in a piece of 
woods down in a gully that we thought 


would afford = an 
Windbreaks ideal spot for a 
on all winter apiary. The 
Four Sides. very day we look 


ed over the loca 
tion there was a strong wind. Remarkable 
to relate, the sweep of wind thru this gully, 
in spite of the trees, was strong. The more 
we have studied into this matter of wind 
breaks, the more we feel that the fences 
used by R. F. Holtermann, entirely sur 
rounding an apiary, as shown on pages 591 
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and 592 of our issue for Oetober, are better 
than an enclosure of trees not closely plac 
ed. For example, a north wind could not 
glance up and then down and out. It will 
sweep over the top because there is no outlet 
on any one side. 

The Holtermann fence is made of cheap 
boards 10 feet long, altho longer might be 
better. They are nailed upright on cross- 
pieces fastened to posts. His apiaries cover 
a relatively small plot of ground and are 
surrounded on all four sides, for the reason, 
we suspect, that south and east winds are 
sometimes as destructive as those from 
north and west. 

Usually shelter on the north and the west 
sides has been considered sufficient. During 
the past winter two of our yards had an ex 
posure from the southwest of a couple of 
miles, with absolutely nothing to stop the 
wind. In both there was considerable loss, 
and in one over half the covers were blown 
off, notwithstanding there was good protec 
tion on the north and the west. This blow 
was followed by a heavy rain that soaked 
into the packing and later froze. The re 
sult can be imagined. 

For years we have noticed that where 
there is a long windsweep from the south 
or the east there were liable to be some 
losses; and we have come to the conclusion 
that it is almost as important to protect an 
apiary from the south and the east as it is 
from the west and the north. 

Coming back to the form of fence adopted 
by Mr. Holtermann—upright boards nailed 
on to cross-pieces—it is cheap and effective. 
The boards should not be placed nearer to 
each other than half an inch. The theory 
of a windbreak is to break the foree of the 
wind rather than to put up a solid slab 
against which the wind may glance and then 
curve downward. When a blast of air filters 
slowly thru an obstruction its foree is 
broken. 

As already mentioned, another secret of 
Mr. Holtermann’s success is that his yards 
surrounded by board fences are relatively 
small. He usually selects an apple orchard 
and then surrounds it with his fence. The 
colonies are placed in groups of four; and 
this arrangement makes it possible to put 
a large number of colonies in a small space. 
When it comes time to pack, the hives are 
moved close together, in groups of four, 
six or eight inches apart and then packed. 

We dare not tell you the big crops of hon 
ey Mr. Holtermann has secured. It should 
be made clear that it is not the location 
(which is good), but it is the man and his 
methods that really make these yields possi 
ble. If there is any one factor that has 
contributed to his remarkable suecess it is 
his good wintering, and no small part of 
that wintering is his scheme of windbreaks. 

We are adopting the Holtermann form of 
fence; and where we have a long wind 
sweep we have decided to protect all four 
sides—east and south as well as west and 
north. 
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T one of the 
A Ontario 

conventions 
some four or 
five years ago |] 
told something 
about the possi 
bilities of ship- 
ping bees with 
out combs by 
express to the North; and, when I intimated 
that it might be possible (I did not say it 
was) to make two pounds of bees without 
combs shipped from the South in April do as 
well as a colony wintered over requiring be 
tween 30 and 40 pounds of stores, the con 
vention thought I was joking; and then 
when they found I was serious they ‘‘ gave 
me the laugh.’’ On the basis that the colony 
would require 40 pounds of stores, the price 
then being 12 cents in Canada, I figured it 
would cost in the neighborhood of five or six 
dollars to winter over a colony of bees. At 
the prevailing price of $1.00 a pound for 
bees, without queen, we in the North could 
get, I figured, two pounds of bees and a queen 
from the South in early spring for about 
$3.50. I went on to say that many a colony 
wintered over would not have two pounds of 
bees in the spring. 

After my talk that day several came to me 
and asked if I was not a little wild in my as 
sertions. When I said no, they seemed to feel 
I would be wiser some day. Well, the result 
was that a number of beekeepers thought 
enough of the proposition to try it out the 
following spring. For results of this, see 
Gleanings, page 744, for 1915, and page 108, 


A Companson with Wintered-over 
Colonies. Results with Two Pounds 
Shipped North in Early Spring ages of bees, 
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for 1917. In the 


BEES IN POUND PACKAGES inst rofcrence ¢. 


WwW. Hellen, 
Markham, Ont., 
secured from 17 
one-pound pack 


each with queen, 


By E. R. Root 1,800 pounds of 


honey and had 
left 17 nice colonies for winter. This actual 
performance went clear beyond my dreams, 
and he was a beginner. 

In the mean time I began to talk the 
pound-package business in Gleanings. We 
shipped bees without combs all over the 
United States; and when the candy was 
made right, and the weather was not too 
warm, we could send them long distances. 

About this time the beekeepers in the 
South began to ‘advertise bees in pound- 
package lots in a large way. Thousands 
upon thousands of dollars’ worth of bees 
were sold to beekeepers in the North. Some 
beekeepers reported most gratifying results. 
In the mean time the price of honey began 
to mount, and the demand for pounds of 
bees became greater. Then came the severe 
winter of 1917-18, when there were severe 
losses all over the North. This, of course, 
stimulated still more the demand for bees 
in package form. The result was that many 
of the package men were oversold. Others 
aecepted cash orders when they should have 
returned the money. 

A Remarkable Record. 

The man who has kept the most eareful 

record of the possibilities of a two-pound 











Fig. 1 One of David Running’s outyards run for extracted honey 
in the cellar under the building shown in the background The cellar referred to is the famous David 
524, September issue, and in which there has been 
perfect wintering for the last 15 years 


Running cellar, mention of which is made on page 





The bees in this yard were wintered 


' 
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package of bees received from the South 
and shipped North is David Running, Filion, 
Mich., president of the National Beekeep 
ers’ Association, and acknowledged to be 
one of the authorities on cellar wintering. 
If any man in all the United States could 
winter bees, to compete with bees in two 
pound lots from the South, that man was 














Fig. 2 This colony occupying the five-story hive is 


one started from two pounds of bees received in 

the latter part of last April, at David Running’s 

home yard As will be seen by the generai article, 

these two pound package received by express from 

the South went a little ahead of the colonies win 
tered i the North 


Mr. Running. The following statement of 
what he did was read before the Michigan 
State Beekeepers’ convention last winter: 
Twenty 2-pound packages of bees delivered at 
my station on the 27th of April cost $3.25 per 


package at shipping point The express charge was 


27 cents each, and they were fed about 5 pounds 
of honey per package, which, at 17 cents per pound, 
would equal 85 cents, making a total cost of $4.37 
per package 

These 20 packakes produced a total of 1,675 


pounds of honey, or an average of 83% pounds 
per colony, which, at 17 cents per pound, would 
bring $284.75, or $14.23% per colony, making a 


net return of $9.86% per package 

Ten packages delivered May 15, or 18 davs later 
than the other twenty, cost $3.00 at shipping point 
The express charge was 371-7 cents per package 
each, and these were also fed about 5 pounds of 
honey each, which, at 17 cents per pound, would 
equal 85 cents, making a total cost of $4.32% per 
package or colony These 10 colonies produced a 
total of 585 pounds of honey, or an average of 
58% pounds per colony, which, at 17 cents per 
pound, would bring $99.45, or $9.94% per colony, 
making a net return of $5.72 per colony 

You will notice from these figures that the pack 
ages received first gave me $4.14% per package 
more than those which were delivered 18 days 
later, or an average of 25 cents per day for each 
package for the 18 days 
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The Filion apiary in which these packages were 
worked also contained 50 colonies which were 
wintered in good condition, and which produced a 
total of 2,875 pounds of honey, or an average of 
57% pounds per colony, which, at 17 cents, would 
bring $488.75, or $9.77% per colony. Now taking 
these 50 colonies to cost the same as the average 
cost of the 30 packages would bring them at 
$4.32 1-6 per colony, which, deducted from the 
above $9.77 ¥ would leave a net return of 
$5.45 1-3, or $4.41 less than the average net re 
turns from the first 20 packages received, and 27 
cents per colony less than that secured from the 
last 10 packages 

There are two things brought out by this 
statement: 1. That the bees received from 
the South on the last of April did relatively 
much better than those received 18 days 
later. 2. That the two-pound packages re 
ceived both on April 27 and May 15 yielded 
in the one case 26 more pounds of honey 
per colony, and in the other case one pound 
more honey per colony than those that were 
wintered over in the North. In this he ex 
ceeded my tentative statement at the On 
tario convention. 

Limitations of Pound Packages as a 

Bee-Supply Source. 

It would hardly be fair to make this a 
basis of comparison between all bees ship 
ped from the South the last of April and 
those wintered outdoors or in the eellar; but 
it goes to show that my ‘‘wild’’ statement 
made at the Ontario convention was not so 
wild after all. Remember I said I thought 
it might be possible. I did not say then, 
neither do I say now, that packages of bees 
in two-pound lots will, on the average, yield 
larger returns per colony than bees wintered 








Fig. 3.—This picture shows a row of hives, the 
colonies of which came from two-pound packages 
received from the South, and which, according to 
David Running, held their own against bees that 
wintered in the cellar under the most favorable con 
ditions 
over. But suppose these two-pound packages 
are a better investment than entire colonies 
wintered in the North, vet there would not be 
facilities enough in the South to take care 
of the Northern beekeepers if all these 
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Northern beekeepers were fools enough to 
extract all the honey away from their bees, 
brimstone them, and then expect to buy 
more bees with the money received from 
the sale of honey saved by not wintering 
those bees. 

During these after-war times—when all 
kinds of shipments are badly congested—the 
Northern beekeeper should depend mainly 
on wintering just as he has been doing for 
years back, and use bees from the South as 
so much inerease. When the price of honey 
is so very high—20 cents and more—he ean 
better afford to run his wintered-over bees 
without increase than he can to divide them 
and run for honey and increase both. The 
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of fun and health going and coming, and 
learning something about inerease in the 
South. If he sueceeds he will be that much 
ahead. 

Bees by Mail. 

Now that bees without combs in package 
form are admitted to the privilege of parcel 
post under certain restrictions, it will be 
possible to get bees by mail in small lots. 
At all events, the express companies will 
have a warm competitor in Uncle Sam. This 
one fact will have a tendency to keep down 
express rates on bees; but it should be elear- 
ly understood, however, that the postal au 
thorities assume no responsibility for safe 
arrival of bees. However, in many and 
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Fig. 4. \ package that Uncle Sam will accept for shipping bees by mail It is made up of saweuts 


slightly less in width than \% inch 


These sawcuts on all six sides take the place of double wire screen, 


which is also permitted in a second type of cage. 


time will never come when one ean afford 
to extract all the honey from his bees, brim- 
stone them, and buy more bees. 

Another Possibility. 

The beekeeper can, perhaps, afford to ex 
tract nearly all the honey from his combs, 
and, as soon as the bees have stopped breed 
ing, shake them into combless cages, send 
them South by express, follow them to des 
tination on the same train, unload them, and 
let them loose on the combs or frames of 
foundation at the receiving point. He can 
then run them for increase or honey or both. 
In April he can eage the queens, and, as 
soon as brood hatches, ship the original 
eolonies and their increase to the North. 

I am not so sure but one could take his 
regular truck, and, before the roads break 
up, shake his colonies into two-pound cages, 
make up a truck-load of three or four hun 
dred, and arrive at some point in the South 
about a week later. In April or May follow 
ing, the process could be reversed. 

I hope that no reader of mine will enter 
upon either of these propositions on a large 
seale. Let him feel his way earefully. If 
one has a little Ford, let him try out the 
proposition of loading a hundred packages, 
putting them on a trailer, or, better, in a 
truck body made especially for the Ford. 
Ile could, perhaps, afford to lose a hundred 
packages and charge up the loss to a barrel 


perhaps most cases the shipper will guaran- 
tee safe arrival. If the postmaster at desti 
nation reports the bees dead or in bad order, 
and signs a certificate to that effect, the 


| DIRECTIONS 
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Fig. 5.—This is a package that has been used with 


the greatest success In sending bees clear across 
the continent without combs but on frames of foun 
dation Experience from the tests already made 
shows that on long distances the bees will draw out 
the comb, and the queen will lay eggs. In numerous 
instances we have had drawn comb and young lar 
ve on arrival at Medina. See page 532, September 
Gleanings 


shipper, in my opinion, should replace. If 
the shipper is not made responsible for ar 
rival in good condition, he will be liable to 
become careless. 
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U BING 
D times like 
these when 


it is the certain 
duty of us all to 


economize in 
the use of food, 
it is almost as 


important to ef 
fect a saving in 
the cost of the package and in the labor of 
packing as to make a saving in the food it- 
self, for providing the package to hold the 
food is a problem nearly as serious as that 
of providing the food. Those who are in 
terested in making the shrunken dollar go 
the farthest will do well to consider the 
effect of the size of the package on the cost 
of the food contained in that package. 
While practically all foods are involved, 
since we are interested primarily in honey, 
we will confine our attention to the cost 
of several different sizes of packages for 
holding the product of the bees. 

The accompanying table gives a record 
of the of honey in glass jars from 
three ounces up to two and ope-quarter 
pounds, and in tin cans from the two-and 


costs 


MOST HONEY FOR THE MONEY 


A Great Difference in Percentage of 
Honey ‘Received by the Purchaser Be- 
cause of Size and Kind of Package 


By H. H. Root 
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mains about the 
same. The honey 
is all figured at 
a uniform price 
of nineteen 
cents a pound. 
A little study 
of this table, es- 
pecially of the 
percentages in 
the last column, shows conclusively how the 
proportionate value of the honey to the 
total cost of the package increases material 


ly with the size of the package. In the 
smallest-sized jar the honey itself repre 
sents only 59 per cent of the cost of the 
package. In the ease of the two-and-one 


quarter-pound jar the honey makes up 86 
per cent of the total cost of the package. 
The proportion is still greater in ease of the 
tin cans. It is interesting to note the small 
of the labor and overhead expense in 
of the five-ounee jar. This is partly 
due to the faet that this jar was handled in 
such quantities that the labor was 
greatly simplified, but primarily to the fact 
that no label had to be put on, the cap being 
lithographed. 

In the aecompanying diagram the shaded 


cost 


ease 


large 


one-half pound size up to the gallon. Each 
is considered in lots of one thousand, in or 
der to have a uniform basis for comparison. 
Since the costs of these packages are chang 
ing almost constantly no importance can be 


portion the honey 
compared with the total cost of jar or can. 
In other words, sinee in the smallest-sized 
jar the cost of the honey is 59 per cent of 


represents the value of 





attached to pee agate —“ - — : the total cost, therefore the shaded portion 
i ’ ac Tr. otner roras, : 5 - : . 
cone - pe is to ba a an estimate on is just 59 per cent of the whole diagram, the 
( ‘ 2 Si as r 5 ‘ ° ; ° . _ é . 
cost figures for any one size of package to unshaded portion ré premeens the cost of 
day. The proportionate cost of the pack the package, the labor, overh vad expense, 
ages and labor for packing, however, re ete. As the size of the jar or can increases, 
Cost Analysis of Various-sized Honey Packages. 
1 2 4 5 6 ‘ s g 
‘ . & S ° re 
° e S : oh = 
; : ; 3 os 2 <x 
= “ g se = — ~ ~ tf 
3 i da st a5 
S$ é < os ‘ eck be a Fe 
= — = 7 - = , = . = 
3-0Z. jar 187.5 5.62 16.12 .44 8.39 24.95 60.57 
5-07. jar 312.5 59.37 21.04 .. 8.81 ~ 24.85 84.22 
6-02. jar ieknaws 375 71.25 24.24 14 7.70 32.38 103.63 
8-02 jar 500 95.00 31.96 44 7.00 39.95 134.95 
l4-en. jar ..... 875 166.25 36.34 65 7.69 14.68 210.93 
9%4-Ib. jar ...... 2950. 417.50 46.38 1.65 19.04 67.07 484.57 86. 
214-Ib. can ...... 2500. 475.00 45.66 2.43 21.30 69.39 544.39 87. 
5 lb poe 5000. 950.00 63.50 2.43 32.00 97.93 1047 .93 90.6 
14, wal ean _.. 6000. 1140.00 93 .50 1.37 33.60 128.47 1268 .47 89. 
ion poe 12000. 2°80 .00 170.00 2.03 63.33 235.36 2515.36 91. 


Costs of various-sized packages of honey in thousand lots. The honey is all figured 
The first column, as indicated, gives the size of the glass jar or tin can. 
by 16 in ease of the first five items) gives the 
number of pounds of honey in one thousand jars, as in second column, This multiplied by 
19 gives the cost of the honey alone as in third column. The fourth column contains the 
cost of the jars or cans, including the caps or covers. The sixth column contains the cost 
of the labor, also cost of power, heat, and other overhead expenses. The seventh column 
is the total of columns 4, 5, and 6. The eighth is the total with the cost of honey added. 
The percentages in the last columns are obtained by dividing the cost of the honey in 


column three by the tota] cost in column eight. 


at 19¢ a pound. » 2 
This figure multiplied by 1000 (divided 
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the proportionate cost of the package (in 
cluding material and labor) decreases, and 
the proportionate value of honey increases. 
The increase is fairly regular, altho the 
percentage falls back a little from what 
gallon and gallon tin cans. This is due to 
might be expected in case of the one-half 
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the small serew-cap opening, making the 
labor of filling proportionately greater. 
This may not be interesting to all bee 
keepers; some are concerned only with the 
preblem of production. And yet, the proper 
disposition of a crop ought to be just as 
interesting as the production of that crop. 
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Diag am showing relative value of honey and centainer. The shaded part represents the value of the 
honey (percentage of honey value marked) while the unshaded parts represent the proportional cost of the 
container, Note how very much larger is the proportional cost of the contiiner in the small sizes 
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HE means 
T »f distribu- 

tion of pear 
blight, or fire- 
blight, or twig 
blight, as it is 
variously called, 
has long been a 
mystery and 
still remains 
more or less of a mystery, in spite of the 
fact that many scientific articles have been 
published concerning it. Recently, a num 
ber of articles have been written upon the 
subject the sole object of which seems to 
be to connect up the honeybee as the main 
culprit in spreading the disease in our or- 
chards, and some of the results of experi 
ments, which have been conducted along 
this line, would seem to favor this theory; 
yet, when all the facts are connected up, 
the bee usually has the best of the argu- 
ment. Many people are prone to ignore 
facts and accept theory instead. For ex 
ample, there are good orchardists who have 
so much faith in the theories which they 
have heard presented, or which they have 


By Prof. 


BEES NOT PROVED GUILTY yx! abort o 


this subject, 
that they would 


Careful Review of the Known Facts aah dao Yeon 
Does “Not Warrant the Conclu- - in their or 
sion that They Spread Fireblight 


echards, if it 
were possible to 
keep it out. The 
J. Troop fact is, about 
all the evidence 

we have on the subject is circumstantial, 
and that is very often far from reliable. It 
is well known that bees visit apple and pear 
blossoms for the purpose of obtaining pol 
len and nectar, out of which they make food 
for the young bees, storing the surplus hon 
ey in the hives for future use. Soon after 
the visits of the bees to the flowers, possi 
bly indications of the blight begin to show 
themselves; therefore, according to the rea 
soning of some, the bees must have intro 
duced the germs, regardless of other possi 
ble causes. ; 
This reasoning is very much like that 
other fallacy; viz., that bees destroy ripe 
fruit, because they have been seen working 
like troopers gathering the juice and carry- 
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inf it to their hives. Wasps and English 
sparrows, the real culprits, were not caught 
at it; henee they go scot-free. Unless our 
theories will coincide with the facts in a 
ease, they should not be given too much 
prominence. 

At the annual meeting of the American 
Association of Economic Entomologists held 
at Columbus, O., in December, 1915, Pro 
fessor Gossard of the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion gave the results of a series of experi- 
ments, in which he showed that the germs 
of fireblight (Bacillus amylovorus) would 
remain alive in honey as long as 47 hours, 
which would give ample time and oppor 
tunity for the bees to carry the germs, 
which they might have attached to their 
legs or proboscides, to the apple or pear 
blossoms during their periodical visits. He 
says: ‘‘A fresh culture of B. amylororus 
was inoculated into a tube of unsterilized 
honey and incubated there from 4 to 47 
hours. At the end of the 4th, 28th, and the 
47th hours, inoculations were made from 
the infected honey directly into the tips of 
apple shoots. These inoculations gave 84, 
64, and 52 per cent of infection, respective- 
ly, as against 0 per cent, in the checks kept 
for comparison. These tests prove conelu- 
sively to us that the blight organisms, in 
honey, can remain sufficiently virulent for 
47 hours to produce infection, with the ex- 
treme time-measure of viruleney probably 
not reached. Tests of this kind were made 
with fresh apple honey and also with well 
ripened honey taken from the hive in mid- 
summer, and the results were substantially 
the same.’’ 

Quoting further from the same article, he 
says: ‘‘It is evident from these results 
that the formie acid of honey is not imme- 
diately fatal to the blight organism, and, 
while we may guess, from the fact that we 
could get no infection after a certain limit 
of incubation, that the bacilli simply sur- 
vive for a time without multiplying, we are 
unable to reject entirely the possibility of 
their multiplying in the comparatively raw 
nectar when it is first carried into the hive 
and has undergone but little of the curing 
process. Anyhow, we believe we have prov 
ed that if one bee earries 100,000 bacilli into 
the hive one day, that on the following one 
or two days, each of 1,000 bees has the pos 
sibility of carrying a considerable fraction 
of 100 virulent bacilli out to fruit blossoms, 
because practically all the bees in the hive 
are at work during the night curing the 
honey. This would seem to go a long way 
toward explaining the wholesale infection 
that occurs in the latter part of the bloom- 
ing period. However, it must be remem 
bered that this surmise, as yet, rests upon 
inference alone.’’ 

These results would be very conclusive if 
it were not for that little word IF. The 
germs of the disease may be placed in honey 
and kept alive for some time, but there is 
no evidence to show that the germs were 
actually carried into the hive by the bees, 
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nor that any were carried out by them on 
their periodical visits to flowers. It seems 
to me that one, and perhaps the most impor- 
tant, point has been overlooked in this dis- 
cussion, or else the writers have taken it all 
for granted; and that is, granting that the 
bees do get the bacillus in honey, or from 
some other source, and earry it to the flow- 
ers which they visit, and so inoculate the 
nectar, how do these germs get into the 
circulation of the sap? Does the nectar fur- 
nish a medium in which they will grow and 
penetrate the epidermal cells, and so get 
into the cireulation, without further assis 
tance, or is it necessary for them to be arti 
ficially introduced by some foreign agent? 
Almost every orchardist knows from ex 
perience that he can inoculate a_ healthy 
branch with the blight virus by the simple 
prick of a needle which has punctured a 
diseased branch, but the needle must actu- 
ally puneture the bark in each ease, in order 
to be effective. Now, the bee, in securing 
the nectar, does not break the skin or epi- 
dermis, but simply reaches down and sucks 
up the nectar. How, then, is it going to 
introduce the virus into the tissues of the 
branch, even tho it may have it on its 
proboscis at the time of visiting the flowers. 
If, as some authorities have supposed, the 
nectar is secreted by glands which have no 
epidermal protection, in other words, which 
have a direct connection with the tissues 
and cireulation, it is easy to see how the 
virus might enter the circulation thru the 
nectar; but, so far as I am able to ascertain, 
no actual demonstration of that fact has 
ever been made, and until it is made, the.e 
must remain a doubt in the minds of many 
as to whether the bee is responsible for the 
trouble or not. In this connection, I quote 
from an article written by Prof. J. H. Mer 


rill, Assistant Entomologist, Kansas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. He states 


that, ‘‘ before the blight can be transferred 
from flower to flower some agency must 
transfer the bacteria from the canker to the 
blossom. The bee would take no part in 
such a distribution as it passes directly from 
flower to flower without alighting on the 
branches, and thus it is hard to conceive 
how the bee could in any possible way trans- 
mit the bacteria from the canker to the 
flower.’’ He further states that, ‘‘the wind 
probably plays little or no part in the dis 
persion of the bacteria. 

In an artiele in Scienee, Nov. 1, 1918, en 
titled ‘‘Pear Blight Wind Borne,’’ the con- 
clusion is reached from facets given, ‘‘ that 
there must have been some agency of dis- 
persal other than insects, and that insects 
were not even of primary importance as ¢car- 
The only tenable hypothesis is that 
wind was the chief agent of transmission.’’ 
Here we have just the opposite conclusion 
of that expressed by Professor Merrill. It 
is evident, therefore, that there is still room 
for investigation along this line. 

But we all know that the apple aphis, 
Aphis pomi, makes its appearance quite 

(Continued on page 60) 
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STAGE FOLK,TOO, ARE BEEKEEPERS 


How Hanson & Drew Enjoy Their Vacations Keep- 
ing Bees in Michigan 


‘*Stage folks,’’ too, can enjoy bees and 
succeed with them. In fact, their usual 
summer vacation period just nicely meets 
the time requirements for caring for the 
bees. And what a joyous good time my hus 
hand and I have, caring for our pets in the 
good old summer time! 

Our vacations are spent at East Jordan, 


Mich., in a real bee country. We joined 
the Michigan Beekeepers’ Association four 


summers ago while attending a foul-brood 
demonstration at Fuch’s apiary in Wolver 
ine, Mich. F. Erie Millen of the Michigan 
Agricultural College showed us how to get 
rid of foul brood. We had played Cheboy 
gan the previous week, and beekeeper L. 8. 
Smith there told us of the foul-brood dem 
onstration to be held. We met Mr. Smith 
while in Cheboygan, and he was more than 
nice to us, exemplifying the generous spirit 
of the beekeeping fraternity in general. 
He invited us to his house on Sunday, when 
we had a very pleasant visit and talked 
bees and bees and bees. That was our first 
season with bees then. We had just bought 
two colonies about two months previously, 
and he gave us a lot of most valuable in 
formation. 

This year we began packing our bees Sept. 


12, and used Tra Bartlett’s quadruple win 
Mr. Bartlett could not furnish us 
as many causes as We 


ter cases, 
needed, so we made 
three more ourselves. We have 20 colonies 
of bees, and it took us five nights to pack. 
We packed four hives (one case) each even 
ing, and got them packed Sept. 17. The 
equinoctial gales arrived in full foree Sept. 
1S, and raged for several days; so we were 
fortunate in getting the bees packed just 
when we did. We stayed for the Charlevoix 
County fair, and took first and second prizes 
We left that place Sept. 
28, and hope to return about May 12, next 
vear. That was the date we returned to our 
Michigan plav-and-work ground last year. 
It seemed just the right time to unpack the 
bees. 

When Editor Root visited East Jordan 
last summer I think that Ira D. Bartlett 
told him of one of our hives that had been 
turned upside down during our winter’s 
absence. It had evidently been that way 
all winter long. Mr. Bartlett righted it for 
us previously to our return in May (about 
two weeks before our arrival), and the bees 
still lived. The queen came thru in excel 
lent condition,.altho there were only about 


for comb honey. 


three frames of live bees found upon ex 
amination; but we frequently gave them 
more brood, and that hive produeed four 
supers of comb honey. It was a colony that 
originated in a late swarm and was packed 
in a single packing case a year ago. I have 








Mr and Mrs. John T. Carlisle, stage artists, and their apiary in northern Michigan 
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marked this hive by an X. It is beside the 
apple tree. 

My husband and myself are known to the 
stage as Hanson & Drew—and we are proud 
to call ourselves beekeepers. 

Mrs. John T. 

Detroit, Mich., Nov. 18. 


Carlisle. 
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A JERSEY SKYSCRAPER 


A Beekeeper Who Believes That the Honey Crop 
Can be Doubled 


While this part of New Jersey is not an 
extra-good honey country, yet this year has 
been exceptionally good, our usual five 
weeks’ flow from the middle of May to the 
middle of June being reenforeed by an un 














This colony filled two large supers after this picture 

was taken, making five large and five small supers 

besides the brood-chamber. making a hive 7% feet 

high (10 frames), equal to an eight-frame hive nine 
feet high. 
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usual gentle fall flow lasting two months. 
I am, therefore, sending a photo showing 
what a happy combination of locality, good 
season, good queen, good hive, and good 
beekeeper can accomplish when only a few 
colonies are kept. 

A few years ago I had boats to let, and 
two fishermen from the city hired a boat 
for all day. They had all kinds of faney 
lines, poles, hooks, and bait, and during the 
day they caught two small fish. That after- 
noon a boy from the town, with a sapling 
for a pole and a piece of white salt pork, 
caught a nice mess of fish in a couple of 
hours. What made the difference? That 
boy is now Harry Edsall, the owner of the 
hive shown in the photo, which produced 
100 pounds of honey this year, while the 
colony of his next-door neighbor produced 
less than 10 pounds. What made this differ 
ence? The fisherboy used a bait that could 
be easily seen by the fish; put it in a part 
of the pond where there were some fish at 
that time of the day, and moved it around 
so the fish could not see what it was, and 
they grabbed it because it moved at just the 
right speed. The beekeeper put his bait 
just where he wanted the honey, and kept 
moving it just ahead of the demand of the 
He watched the bees and knew what 
they were feeding on, and knew when the 
honey flow would begin and when it would 
stop. Then he knew from sad experience 
the necessity of a good queen, for two years 
before he had ten good colonies till Eur. 
pean foul brood struck them, and then he 
had only two. So his queens are now all 
Italians from the best breeders. 


bees. 


As for the hive, just look at it and re 
member that the bees had to build half the 
comb from sheets of foundation. The hive 
is a regular standard hive with three full 
depth supers and five shallow supers. More 
has filled two full-depth 
supers since the photo was taken; therefore, 
in all there are five full-depth, five shallow 
supers, and one brood-chamber, making a 
hive 74 feet high, or the equivalent of an 
eight-frame hive nine feet high. Notice 
how level the hive is—no danger of falling 
over, and no props needed. The two next 
best hives had 150 pounds of honey each. 
Can it be possible that a good queen can 
make all the difference between 150 and 400 
pounds? If so, then this queen (honey at 
25 cents) was worth $62.50 more than any 
of the others, just as a honey-produeer, in 
one year. 

I feel sure that the honey crop of the 
United States could be doubled if all the 
beekeepers would get the very best queens, 
and add new ones every year. Let all de 
spondent beekeepers troubled with foul 
brood take heart and get the very best 
Italian queens they can. In the last two 
years I have lost half of my bees by Euro- 


over, the colony 
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pean foul brood, and this year I bought 36 
Hereafter I expect 
to get 50 per cent more honey each year be 
cause of the experience I had with foul 
brood. So, cheer up, you European foul 
brooders. Buy good queens and be happy. 
Hammonton, N. J. ‘. E. Fowler. 


queens for 30 colonies, 


= oe 
BEES KEPT IN A CITY FOR YEARS 


How a Trade Worker Has Loved and Kept His 
Bees Efficiently 


My father, T. O’Donnell, is now 71 years 
of age, and has kept bees sinee he was about 
15 years of age, inheriting the fondness for 
them from his father in Ireland, who also 
acquired his knowledge from his parents be 


distance (not more than 100 feet) at which 
they are located from a city school of 1,300 
pupils, my father’s home being at 815 So. 
Kildare Ave., Chicago. We have never had 
a single complaint from the school or the 
neighbors. 


Scores of beekeepers, some amateurs and 


some very successful, residing within a 
radius of 100 miles from our home will 
recognize this apiary as the one which 


served as a ‘‘hotbed,’’ as it were, for them 
to draw upon after one or more failures in 
their initial attempts to master the art of 
beekeeping. These men, no doubt, will give 
testimony to the fact that the old gentleman 
in the picture gave them many good, com 
mon-sense pointers to help them attain the 
success they now enjoy. 
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Mr. O'Donnell’s apiary which has long proved a success altho kept within the city limits of Chicago. 


fore him. Altho working at a trade until 
one year ago, he has had as many as 52 colo- 
nies of bees, and seldom if ever lost a colony 
thru outdoor wintering. Every fall he has 
pursued the practice of filling the supers 
with dry leaves, hay, or straw, and placing 
them over the hive, also regulating the en 
trance by means of movable blocks to suit 
all changes of weather conditions. The hives 
are packed around the outside with hay and 
stand on their summer stands for the win 
ter. 

Some knowledge of the quietness of the 
bees can be gained by observing the short 


see-veils and gloves are seldom used in 
our apiary, and it is interesting to know 
that about 90 per cent of our swarms have 
been hived by my mother while my father 
was at work. 

It has always been my father’s rule never 
to mind how much honey he gets, but how 
well are the bees supplied with it for their 
long winter rest. This only goes to prove 
that he has a natural fondness for bees, al 
ways with an eye to their comfort and 
progress, rather than the financial gain to be 
acquired thru them. 


Chicago, Ills. John C. O’Donnell. 
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THE FIRST WAX-RENDERING—OH ! 


The Man’s and the Woman’s View or this Inter- 
esting Calamity 


Even Mr. Webster must have passed thru 
the vicissitudes of the first wax-rendering, 
because in his dictionary he describes wax 
as ‘‘A thick, viscid, tenacious substanee, ex 
ereted by bees from their bodies and em- 
ployed in the construction of their combs; 
its native color is yellow, and it has a pe- 
culiar smell resembling honey, which is de- 
rived from the honey deposited in the 
cells.’’ Mr. Webster also speaks as follows 
of foreign substances in wax: ‘*When 
bleached and freed from impurities, wax 
is white, brittle, and translucent in thin 
segments, and has neither taste nor smell;’’ 
but he does not tell us of what those im- 
purities consist. That seems to have been 
the original discovery of the senior mem 
ber of a recently established domestic firm 
of beekeepers, details of which may be 
found set forth in his diary under the head 
ing, ‘‘Wax Rendering,’’ tho the diary of 
the junior member also contains much val 
uable data. 

His Version. 

‘*Tuesday, October 12, 1915.—When old 
combs are broken for melting, there is so 
much dirt mixed with the wax that there is 
no use trying to separate it, unless the wax 
is tied up in a piece of strong cloth. After 
the free wax has melted and floated to the 
surface of the water, the mass in the sack 
should be put under pressure. This will 
drive out more wax, which does not float by 
itself clear from the mixed dirt. This dirt 
is composed of cocoons, quite a lot of dead 
bees, more or less propolis, and black stuff 
that I do not know how to name. When I 
melted the wax from some old frames I must 
have had three or four pounds of old comb, 
out of which I secured three-fourths of a 
pound of wax, and I melted it three or four 
times before I could get it free from dirt, 
altho the wax being lighter rises to the sur 
face of the hot water and holds the dirt. un 
derneath it. When the mass hardens, the 
wax will be found fairly clean, but adhering 
to the bottom of it will be the dirt which 
ean be broken off, in a measure, altho some 
particles will be incorporated in the under 
side of the wax cake. 

‘‘Old combs should be me!ted in boiling 
water to prevent the wax from burning, and 
the work should be done in an outhouse, and 
old elothing should be worn, because wax is 
very dirty and clings to clothes or leather 
or anything else it touches, but it can be 
washed off with gasoline or benzine. 

‘“Since old combs vield not to exeeed 25 
per cent of their weight in wax, it does not 
pay to spend one’s time in rendering them, 
unless one has from 50 to 100 pounds in 
eombs and an abundance of free fuel, since 


a lesser amount would not pay for the time 
and expense. 

‘*Wax that is almost pure can best be 
melted in a double boiler.’’ 


Her Version. 

‘*Tuesday, Oct. 12, 1915»—Deeclared a holi- 
day for the senior member to take Cousin 
Sue, who is to remain another week, on a 
trip thru the valley, and washday for me, 
because I took her out yesterday. S. M. 
(Senior Member) rose at 6 o’eloeck and don- 
ned his paint clothes. It looked suspicious, 
and I reminded him of the proposed trip. 
Iie said, ‘Plenty o’ time; car leaves at 
10:40,’ and disappeared. 

‘8:30. Sweet sickening odor from kit- 
chen. Investigated. S. M. in preoccupied 
mood, stirring a curious black mixture in 
my new granite kettle. 

**8:45. Smelled gas. Investigated. Kit 
chen vacant. Mixture boiled over; flame 
extinguished; streams of black liquid trick- 
ling down the sides of stove to floor. En- 
ter, S. M. Sulphuric fumes mingled with 
aforesaid odors, as he hastily emptied por- 
tions of mixture into large blue enamel 
boiler, re-lit gas and added more black 
material to both boilers. ‘Rendering wax,’ 
he volunteered as the sweetish odor per- 
vaded the entire house. 

**9:00. <A third cooking-vessel brought 
into action. 

**9:30. Mixture poured into my jelly 
bags and squeezed. Bags burst. Mixture 
returned to boilers for second melting. 

**10:00. Cousin Sue in best black, pa- 
tiently waiting. S. M., ‘the world forgot- 
ten,’ and, except for his immediate family, 
‘by the world forgot,’ put the teakettle 
over the remaining burner. Remonstrated. 
Abstracted answer, ‘in a minute.’ Odor 
more nauseating. ‘Men are all like that, 
just little boys when they are imterested,’ 
comforted Cousin Sue, from the wisdom of 
70 years. 

**10:45. Cousin Sue sewing strong canvas 
bags for wax. Car tooting farewell in the 
distance. 

**11:00. Mixture boiled inside canvas 
bags (third time). Thin yellow coating on 
surface of water. Bags removed, pressed, 
and hung in picturesque rows on veranda 
railing. 

**11:30. ‘When do we eat?’ from 8S. M., 
triumphantly skimming a few remaining 
flecks of yellow from the surface of water 
in boilers. ‘No luncheon has been planned, 
and no place to cook it if it had been. You 
two were to lunch at the Inn,’ I reminded 
him. And urged by the pangs of hunger, 
he set the boilers aside, made a swift toilet, 
called a jitney, and with Cousin Sue, caught 
the 12:10 interurban. Another proof that 
a man’s stomach is a sure route to other 
sensibilities. 

64:30 P. M. 


Order restored. Results: 
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gas consumed, 80 cents; three boilers secrap- 
ped, about $2 secondhand valuation; jitney 
fares, 50 cents; to say nothing of the loss 
of my jelly bags, all for a cake of wax that 
one could buy for 20 cents. Of course, that 
was not all. There was sufficient to wax the 
kitchen floor, had not the diabolical stuff 
been carried on our shoes to other parts of 
the house. 

““My old doctor tells me there is nothing 
so restful to the nerves of a harassed wom- 
an as scrubbing. That may be true; but 
just between us, Old Diary Book, I have 
ordered the plumber to extend the gas pipe 
into the basement and attach thereto a gas 
plate.’’ 

These disclose the fact that a 
wax-extractor was purchased for the re- 
mainder of the wax-rendering. The season’s 
crop amounted to 20 pounds from the melt- 
ing of old and broken combs, and the eap 
pings from 32 combs of honey—in all, 320 
ounces. 


reeords 


Allowing \% ounce each for the 32 
combs extracted, or 16 ounces, would leave 
304 ounces from 144 old and broken combs, 
or, 21-9 ounees each. 

It is an interesting fact that difficulty 
was experienced in removing from the hives 
old dark-colored combs for melting, be 
cause the queen invariably used them for 
brood-rearing in preference to new clean 
fully drawn combs. The combs were finally 
removed by placing them over queen-ex 
cluders until the brood hatched. 

Despite the dead bees,. cocoons, propolis, 
and the dirt that the senior member was at 
a loss to name, the residue of the old combs, 
accumulated from the melting in the solar 
extractor, proved to be an excellent fuel. It 
makes a quick hot fire. It flame 
like burning fat. It is especially useful as 
kindling, and while still damp from the wax 
extractor, this mixture, known as slum-gum, 
may be put in small wooden boxes, pressed 
down and dried in the sun, and later chop 
ped out in chunks when required for use. 

So, even in the winter months, the cheer 
ful glow from the family hearth is a con 
tinual reminder of one’s erstwhile summer 
friends, the Honevyvbees. C. D. Stuart. 

Los Gatos, Calif. 


gives a 


os A os 
IS IT A SAFE PRACTICE? 


A Mild Treatment for American Foul Brood That 
Has Proved Successful 


In 1916 L wrote you that I had cured a 
colony of that was in the ineipient 
stage of American foul brood, by cutting out 
the cells that were 
were limited to three and all on the same 
You wrote me to watch results next 
might not have removed all the 
infected honey, and the disease might break 


bees 


diseased. These cells 
comb. 
vear, as I 


_FROM THE FIELD 


OF EXPERIENCE (14 


out again. However, the cure was perfect. 

Now, I am going to tell you another one 
that some of your most critics may 
object to before investigation. 

It is generally coneeded that American 
foul brood is the most dreaded of all the 
diseases that bees are subject to, not that 
it is hard to get rid of, but valuable combs 
and the benefit of that particular colony as 
a honey-producer for that year are lost. It 
certainly disheartens one when he finds a 
few cells diseased in a splendid colony of 
bees, thinking the only remedy is to shake 
them on foundation and destroy all combs in 
that hive. I am now going to tell you how 
I have absolutely cured four colonies dis 
with American foul brood, with the 
loss of only the individual combs diseased, 
and I still retained the full use of these 
colonies as honey-producers. 


severe 


eased 


Within a radius of one mile from my api 
ary there are many colonies of bees in lots 
of from one to five, about all diseased with 
American foul brood. Thru the kindness 
and vigilance of the State entomologist, we 
got busy and made a clean-up, and I had 
to keep an eye on my bees almost daily for 
a time to see that no disease was present. 
In early June I diseovered that four colo 
nies out of twenty were diseased, and, as 
the infected cells were confined to three 
combs each in two hives, and two eombs 
each in two hives, I decided to apply the 
‘‘nursery’’ method. This consisted in plac 
ing these diseased combs, bees and all (be 
ing sure not to take any of the queens), in 
an empty hive. This I did about sundown 
with as little possible. [then 
moved all the combs in the former diseased 
colonies close together, put in dummies on 
the sides, and closed up the hives. The next 
day the working bees of the newly made 
diseased hive went to their respective 
homes; but there were enough young bees 
left to take care of the unsealed larve, and 
within a few days this nursery hive was 
running over with young bees. As soon as 
all were hatched, IT shook them on full sheets 
of foundation, and the trick was finished. 
The old went right ahead as if 
nothing had happened to them, and piled up 
a nice surplus, and in none of the colonies 
did the disease reappear. 

I have just finished taking a nice shallow 
super of honey from my colony, 
which, I am sure, if added to the surplus | 
have taken from the old colonies, would 
bring the average up to normal. I allowed 
this nursery colony to rear a queen to suit 
themselves, and they have done a good job 


fuss as 


colon ts 


nursery 


of it, for she is now laying well. In fact, 
this nursery colony is one of the very best 


in my apiary. 

What 
method? 
10 diseased 


have I gained by this ‘‘nursery’’ 
Let us figure a little. I lost only 
instead of 10 


combs, diseased 
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ones and 30 that were not diseased, or a 
total of 30 saved as against 40 lost. I have 
extracted a nice lot of honey from each 
colony, including the nursery colony, and 
gained one colony of bees. Had I applied 
the old method of shaking in June, what 
would I now have? I would have four colo 
nies of bees that might have to be fed to 
get thru the winter. J. F. Kight. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


[Some of our readers, especially foul 
brood inspectors, might question the advisa 
bility of publishing this method of eure, for 
the simple reason that, while the plan is all 
right for experts, the average beekeeper, not 
carrying out the directions properly, would 
spread, the disease rather than hold it under 
control. We were a little undecided what 
we should do ourselves. On referring the 
matter to Dr. Miller, he said: ‘*The care 
less man is not likely to try it, for he will 
not diseover the disease till well started; 
and, if he does try it, he ean at the most 
only prolong the disease. The benefit to 
the eareful man will outweigh the harm to 
the careless one.’’ 

We believe that Dr. Miller is right, and 
therefore we are submitting the plan to the 
public. We may say that this has been 
tried before by some good beekeepers, and 
it has given exeellent results. While it is 
true that the disease may appear in some 
other combs, vet, if the process is continued, 
American foul brood will be eliminated with 
little or no expense, It should be under 
stood that, while this plan is good for a 
few stray cells that may appear, it will be 
wholly inadequate where the colony is badly 
infected. 
frames of foundation will suffice. 


Nothing short of shaking on 
Nditor. | 


—. & o-—. 
NOVEL MARKETING IDEA 
Do the Work of Taking Comb Honey Out ot the 


Super in the Presence of Customers 


To retail a bit of comb honey, take an un 
touched super to a big factory that em 
ploys a lot of hands, and open it at the 
lunch hour. The work of getting out the 
sections will draw the erowd; and the busi 
ness of breaking the 
proof that you are 
package sealed by the bees themselves, 
helps give the erowd confidence that this 
is the real, unadulterated stuff. Women are 
best customers on the whole, tho men are 
more apt to take more than one section at 
a time. Most of what is bought will be 
bought to take home, but some will be taken 
for eating with lunches on the spot. 

In such sales you naturally do not scrape 
the sections. Purchasers don’t object to 
propolis under these circumstances, when 
they see for themselves that it is the seal 


propolis, a visible 
opening the original 
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of the bees’ packing and not an aecidental 
defilement by human hands. At the same 
time, of course you sell better by making a 
lot of .interesting talk about the bees and 
their work, and among this talk it is as 
well to get in something about the antisep 
tic varnish with which the bees cover all 
cracks in which germs might lodge. ‘‘ Anti 
septic varnish’’ is not only a better name 
for selling purpose than bee glue, but is 
really more truthful; for it is for the pur 
pose of antiseptic varnish that the bees use 
it, not for gluing; the gluing effect comes 
incidentally, just as the same result comes 
from our own varnishes and paints. That 
we name it ‘‘bee glue’’ is a piece of the 
conceitedness of the human race, talking as 
if the important aspect were that which con 
cerns our personal convenience. Give your 
bystanders scraps of propolis the size of 
an apple seed or smaller, and tell them to 
rub these between their fingers and then 
smell the delicious seent of the woods on 
their finger-tips. 

The fact that vou don’t serape the ‘sec 
tions nor furnish cartons enables you to go 
just a cent or two below the grocer’s price 
without being really a price-cutter; but | 
am not sure of your needing to do it, for vou 
have a good selling proposition without any 
discount. The question will depend on your 
personal temperament. Don’t go a_ nickel 
below the grocer. It is doubtful whether to 
make a difference in price between fancy 
sections and No. 1; but, if you have sections 
quite imperfectly filled, vou give them a dis 
count price proportioned to the amount of 
honey in them, and then they go off all right, 
especially to the customers who buy for eat 
ing with luneh. 

Obviously this is primarily a method for 
the backlotter who can take this super to 
the factory where he works every day, 
where personal acquaintance increases every 
be dy ’s confidence in his reliability, and who 
can leave the unsold part of the super there 
to meet the requests that will keep coming 
day after day from those who want another 
section, or who did not buy at first, but 
have now heard from somebody how good it 
was, and perhaps have been given a spoon 
ful to taste. But I don’t see why the large 
producer, if he has seetion honey, should 
not follow this method if he has business in 
town at such an hour as makes this conven 
ient for him. If you sell at twelve and a 
half cents above what the wholesaler would 
which is a low estimate for this 
year), and if in 60 minutes vou sell a dozen 


give vou 
sections (which even a bad salesman ought 
to do in his first attempt by this method, un 
less he had struck a very unlucky factory), 
that is $1.50 for an hour’s pleasant work, 
and vou build up the publie demand = for 
honey. Stephen 7. 
Ballard Vale, Mass. 
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no weak to help. 








er who Isn’t it a mis 

wants to W take to think of 
rear a few STRAY STRA S a field bee ear 
queen cells for Dr. C. C. Miller rying its load to 
his own use the 5th or 6th 
sometimes puts super? If it 
in the center of earried honey 





a colony having 
a choice queen a 


frame filled with foundation. After this is 
drawn out and filled with eggs, it is given 
to a queenless colony to rear cells upon. 


When the cells are completed it is annoying 
to find often two cells at one point, but 
on opposite sides, only one of which can be 
saved. A. Chenowith gives in the American 
Bee Journal a way that nicely overcomes 
this difficulty, altho he does not give it for 
that special purpose. Take two sheets of 
foundation, place these together with two 
sheets of tissue paper between them, cut 
ting the paper a little smaller than the foun 
dation and pressing the together. 
When your cells are ready to cut out, trim 
off the edges of your comb and the two 
sheets will readily separate, so there will be 
no cells on opposite sides of the same comb. 
* * + 


edges 


‘© On 


sav, 


A California correspondent writes: 
page 666, November you 

3reed from the best; kill all that 
fall the average.’ Now when is a 
queen poor o* He goes on to Say that 
queens start out with a rush and later 
up, while others reverse the process. 


Gleanings, 
queens 
below 
some 
slack 
Well, 
to decide whether a queen is poor or good, 
you must not judge alone by what she does 
in any one part of the seasen, but by what 
rather by what her workers do 

in the whole of a season. From that it fol 
lows that you cannot judge by what she does 
the year in which she is born, for the first 
part of that season’s work is done by the 
worker progeny of her predecessor. But in 
the next vear keep tally of every pound of 
honey taken in the whole season, and if it 


she does 


falls below the average you may count her 
a poor queen, 
M. 8S. Phillipps writes: ‘‘It seems that 


those skyscraper hives would cause the bees 
to waste a lot of valuable time going up 
from the entrance to the top super of honey, 
for, as all beemen know, the bees will stop 
to finish all frames of honey by sealing over 
with wax parts of combs that are unneces 
sary. I believe that better results can be 
had by taking sealed brood from those ex 
tra-strong and building up the 
weaker ones; besides, it is possible to have 
that strong, the get 
ting in one another’s way by overcrowding. 


colonies 


colonies are too bees 


It must take a loaded bee a long time to 
travel thru a crowded hive up to the 4th, 
5th, or 6th super.’’ It certainly is good 


policy, under right conditions, to draw brood 
from strongest to build up weaker, but 
when skyseraping begins it is supposed that 
all are already brought up so that there are 








wouldn ’t 

it also earry pol 
len, and do you ever find pollen carried to a 
5th super? If I am rightly informed, the 
field bee dumps its load into cells in the 
brood-chamber, and then the young bees 
take the thin honey into their and 
evaporate it by thrusting it out with their 
tongues, and while doing that they may just 
as well be promenading up into the top 
stories to deposit their loads there. I’ve 
never seen any striking proof that a colony 
was too 


there, 


sacs 


o 
strong. 


x * * 


[ wonder if I couldn’t do something to 
ward bringing agreement in that little dis 
agreement on Mrs. Demuth 
a day eame in late fall when every bee ex 
cept the queen to fly. Mr. Crane 
says, ‘‘T watched very closely last autumn, 
but saw no day when it looked as tho half 
of the bees flew out;’’ and the editor Ssavs it 
would depend on the lateness of brood rear 


‘ » oO” 
page 729. 


says 


seemed 


ing. It might be this way: It so happened 
that in Mr. Crane’s region there were a 


number of flight-days at frequent intervals, 
so that at no time did all the bees feel the 


need of a flight: in Mrs. Demuth’s region 
it happened that for two or three weeks 
there was no flight-day, and when a warm 


day came all wanted to take advantage of 
it. That is, the longer the confinement the 
more bees to fly. Another 
might be 


vear conditions 


reversed, 


‘Can Bees Hear? Who Knows?’’ heads 
an item by A. I. Root, page 739. One day, 
years ago, a swarm was beginning to enter a 
hive, if | am not mistaken returning to its 
own hive, but IT wanted it to enter another 
hive IT had placed for it. I moved the old 
hive to a new place, some of the bees of the 
swarm still calling loudly at the 
but in a little while the swarm found it, 
and began to enter. Quickly I the hive 
on a wheelbarrow and started it to traveling 
about. So soon as it the move the 
swarm left it, but if I stopped it was not 
long till the swarm found it. I don’t re 
member the outcome, but I know that the 
swarm found the hive every time I stopped. 
It eould hardly be that the bees found the 
hive by sight, for we know their hive is lost 
to them if at any time moved a very few 
feet; and if they didn’t hear the continuous 
eall at the entrance how did they find the 
hive? 


entranee, 
set 


was on 


Iona Fowls does not agree with that 


there is less danger of bees starving in win 
ter in large hives than in small ones, page 


me 
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743. I wonder, Miss Fowls, if we are talk 
ing about the same thing. I suspect you are 
talking about vour bees under your man 
agement, in which case I agree with all 
you say, ineluding your conelusion that 


** good colonies, if suitably packed, will win 
ter on even frames,’’ and I should 
hardly quarrel with you if you made it six 
frames, supposing they were six 
frames of honey. But when I am 
asked, ‘‘Is a ten-frame hive better than an 
eight-frame hive? it is not an experienced 
beekeeper like you who asks the question, 
but a who is likely to leave the 
bees to their own devices in making prepara 
tion for winter. 


seven 


always 
heavy 


beginner 


Suppose he has 50 colonies 
in ten-frame hives and 50 in eight-frame 
hives. It is pretty sate to assume that at 
the approach of winter each of the larger 
hives will have two frames of honey more 
than the smaller 
the bees may 


ones, In the larger hives 
become stranded at one side 
of the hive and starve, with plenty of stores 
at the other side. There is much less dan 
this with the smaller hives. In the 
smaller hives the total amount of stores may 
not be enough to prevent starvation. There 
is much less danger of this with the larger 
When a 
hive, 


ger of 


hives. good colony dies in a ten 
frame reach, I 
think it is the exeeption and not the rule. 
When a eight-frame hive has 
insufficient total stores, it is the rule with 
out exception that it dies. When I had ten 
frame hives it was a rare thing that a colony 


leaving stores out of 


eolony in an 


starved leaving honey in the hive. With 
eight-frame hives I have had seasons when, 
without any attention on my part, every 


hive was so well filled that not a colony was 
in any danger of starvation; and T have had 
sO poor SCASONnS, especially SO poor in fall 
that three-fourths of the 
would have starved but for my 
So taking the 


hives of each 


flow, colonies 
interferenee. 
with 50 


sCaASONn, 


average beekeeper 
kind, in the average 
don ‘t vou that for 
starving with honey in the larger hives two 
would starve in the smaller hives? I don’t 
know, and will be glad to change my belief 
if vou ground for the 


believe every colony 


vive me. sufficient 


If it is true 


does not see 


change. that the average bee 
that his 
sufficient 
right in 
better in the 


keeper colonies are 
provided with 
then vou are 
colonies will 


hive—I. F. 


stores for winter, 


quite such 


winter 


saving 


larger 





* 


exceptional wintering inei 


That ‘‘vervy 
dent,’’ as the editor ealls it, is given by Eva 
A. Brown, page 722 
reading it was that the air in the cellar was 
below the freezing point all winter long, and 
bees wintered well there. It may not have 
been so bad as that. With the door from 
f the time, it 
may be that the air was above the freezing 
point without thawing the vegetables. Still 
it could not have been much above freezing. 
Well, if those bees had been on their sum 
mer stands, with a uniform temperature of 


My first impression on 


kitehen to eellar open most ¢ 
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about 52 degrees, we would have considered 
the conditions quite favorable for good win 
tering. Why not in the cellar? Two reasons: 
the first being that the confinement in cel 
lar was much longer than on summer stands, 
altho we don’t know how much longer. The 
second reason why bees stand a temperature 
on their summer stands that they will not 
stand in the cellar is that the air is purer 
outdoors. In this case, with the door open 
between and kitchen, the air could 
hardly have been very bad at any time, es 
pecially as we are told that the air could be 
be fet moving in the cellar when the wind 
blew. So, barring the chance for flight on 
summer stands, why shouldn’t these 
winter well? No doubt the editor is right 
in calling the case ‘‘ very exceptional,’’ and 
I suspect it is so beeause it is very excep 
tional to have air in cellar about as pure as 
outdoors. 


eellar 


bees 


* a 


In her interesting discussion of cellar 
temperatures, page 718, Belva M. Demuth 
springs something new—at least it’s new to 
me—-when she tells us that the temperature 
of the cellar should be lower toward spring 
than earlier, beeause the uneasiness of the 
bees at the later time makes them raise the 
temperature of the brood-nest. No doubt 
she’s right, and it complicates things. She 
doesn’t say just how many degrees warmer, 
and I don’t suppose there is any definite 
figure that will apply to all eases. Anyway, 
it will be a varying factor, gradually getting 
lower the longer the confinement continues; 
and, I suppose, if we keep the bees under 
the very best conditions the difference Le 
tween the beginning and the end of winter 
need be but a few degrees, while it may be 
very much 
the bees 


conditions are bad and 
very uneasy. 


more if 


become 


Will there ever be agreement as to best 
temperature for bees in the cellar? Ameri 
can Bee Journal and Gleanings say 40 to 45 
altho the former thinks it might reach 50 
in the middle of the cellar or between hive 
rows Mrs. Demuth thinks somewhere be 
tween 45 and 55; and Dr. Phillips says 50. 
ven if vou knew exactly the right point, 
don't forget that thermometers vary a good 
deal. Find out at what temperature 
are quietest by your thermometer in your 
cellar, and then try to hold it there, keeping 
in mind that Mrs. Demuth says a lower tem 
perature is needed toward spring. 


bees 


* 


I keep a thermometer in the cellar just 
inside the door that enters the bee-room, at 
a convenient height for ready reading. I’ve 
just been down cellar, and at that point the 
temperature was 54 degrees. In the middle 
of the bee-room, at the floor it was 55, and 
58 at the ceiling. It makes a difference 
whereabouts vour thermometer is in the cel 
lar, 
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HAT 


article 


to bees. Some 





by E. R. 
Root, page 


715, November 
Gleanings, is of 
unusual interest. 


SIFTINGS 


J. E. Crane 


10 or 12 years 
the 
ommendation of 
Mr. Morrison, | 
think) I fed two 


avo on ree 





The possibilities 
of a large hive 
seem almost un 


believable; but 

one or two thoughts that do not appear on 
the surface attracted my attention. 
that honey heated soon after it is extracted 
does not readily granulate. If heated be 
fore it has once granulated, it will remain in 
a liquid condition much than when 
heated after it granulated. 


One is 


longer 


has once 


A good many objections have been raised 
in Gleanings to the use of full-depth Lang 
stroth frames for extracting, on account of 
their weight. I think we with 
considerable accuracy what Adams and My 
ers think of shallow extracting supers. | In 
Gleanings the advocates of the shallow su 
pers and of the deep ones have both been 
given a fair hearing, and it seems to us that 
certain conditions require the shallow supers, 
while others quite emphatically demand the 


may 


o » 
guess 


deep. Among extensive fruitgrowers, we 
hardly question that the deep super would 
have the preference.—Editor. ] 

‘In feeding sugar syrup, without any 
mixture of honey, shall tartaric acid (a 


level teaspoon for every 20 pounds of sugar 
be used or not?’’ Miller, page 727. 
Certainly not. The mixing of honey or tar 
tarie acid with syrup to prevent 
granulation is ino necessary than the 
blowing of horns or drumming on tin pans 
to make when they 
Some one made a big racket when the bees 
swarmed; and they clustered, and, surely, it 
was thought to be a good thing. 
used acid or mixed honey with sugar syrup 


asks Dr. 


sugar 


more 


bees eluster swarm. 


Some one 


and fed to bees, and the syrup did not 
granulate, and the acid or honey’ was 
thought to be necessary. I suppose I have 


fed more than 50,000 pounds of sugar dur 
ing the past 10 years without the addition 
of a pound of honey or an ounce of acid to 
prevent granulation, and I do not that 
the syrup granulates any more than when 
I used honey or acid. It will sometimes 
granulate a little, but not nearly so much 
as the pure honey does. The bees have a lit 


see 


tle trick of making some change in the 
sugar syrup that very largely does away 
with the tendency to granulate. I don’t 
know just what this change is. Perhaps 
they add the necessary acid. To find out 


just what change the bees make in 
syrup would be a nice little problem for the 
Bureau of Entomology of the U. 8. Depart 
ment of Agriculture. 


sugar 


J. L. 


has had any experience in feeding raw sugar 


Byer, page 737, inquires if any one 





or three tons of 
raw sugar, and 
found that the 
fed with it 
came to the 
refined sugar 


bees 
fairly well. Yet 1 
that granulated o1 
was to be preferred. 


wintered 
conclusion 


That B. F. 
the Michiganders, when he 
around the hives during the winter 
only do not pack snow against the entrances. 
Better place a leaning against the 
hive so as to protect the entrance and keep 
it open. Nature has most wonderfully pro 
vided tor keeping the earth and everything 


Kindig 
advises packing 


is good adviee vives 
snow 


board 


near it warm during the cold months of 
winter. The trees drop their leaves, and 
then comes the soft, fluffy snow full of air 
the best non-conductor of heat or cold 

and the earth is as surely protected by the 
snow as animals by their fur. 


Let Us Be Honest,’’ 
British Bee Journal 


Under the heading, ‘‘ 
is the statement bv the 


that the reputed pound bottle or 14-ounee 
bottle should be eliminated. (See page 744. 
I think we are a little overnice in our no 


and fair dealing. There 
is nothing dishonest in selling 14 ounces for 
We put up honey in eight or 


packages, from 3 


tions of honesty 


14 ounces. 
ten different running 
ounces to 60 pounds, four of them weighing 
less than a 


pound, 

Stancy Puerden hangs up a looking-glass, 
on page 730, in which we can see 
Shi 


ourselves 
in a rather ridiculous way. ‘* There 
are some people who can apparently with 


SaVS, 


better grace give up their sons to fight 
than they can change their habits of eat 


ing.’’ How better can one tell how far they 
have advaneed from the animal to the angel 
than thru their appetites and affections? 


Thanks to Yasuo Hiratsuka, page 724, for 
his account of those great and terrib!e hor 
nets that infest the land of the ‘* Rising 
Sun.’’ Great, indeed, must be the courage 


beekeepers to attempt 
enemy 


of Japanese 
where 
am glad we do not have them. 


to keep 
I 


bees such an exists. Ugh! 


The Ontario Agricultural 
Guelph, Ont., is fortunate is securing Burton 
N. Gates as Professor of Beekeeping. His 
heart his work, and he is sure to make 


o | 
good, 


College at 


is in 


‘‘The Home of the Honeybees’’ is to be 
congratulated as well as the whole State of 
Ohio, that at last Ohio is to be free from 
the curse of drink. 
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over 200,000,000 





HORTLY f 
S after peace 
was declar 
ed people began 
to make such re 
marks as this: 


OUR FOOD PAGE 


Stancy Puerden 


of the people of 
Kurope are in 
social disorder, 
which immense 
ly inereases the 





‘*T was perfect 
ly willing and 
glad to deny my ed 

self food to help 

win the war, but I shall not try to 
particle of food to help 
feed those Germans who sunk food 
baby-killers and mur 
innocent civilians, those 
Huns guilty of unspeakable atroci 








save one 


hips, those 


derers of 


ties.’’ 
Many, knowing my sentiments on 
food conservation during the war, 


think the Germans 
provided for them 


have asked, 
deserve to 
now?’’ 

No, to speak truthfully, I do not. But I 
do hope the allied countries will see to it 
that they are allowed to obtain food for 
themselves, and for this reason, to preserve 


‘* Do you 


have food 


our own self-respect. 

I think it was Clemenceau who recently 
said, ‘‘ We are making war not on humanity, 
but for humanity.’’ 

And our own President Wilson said: ‘‘ To 
conquer with arms is to make only a tem 
porary To conquer the world by 
earning its esteem is to make permanent 
conquest. I am confident that the nations 
that have learned the discipline of freedom 
and that have settled with self-possession 
to its ordered practice are now about to 
make eonquest of the world by the power of 
example and friendly helpfulness. ’’ 

And the keynote of a made by 
Llovd George was ‘‘Peace without 


conquest. 


speech 
venge 
ance’? 

Doesn’t it thrill you with pride to con 
trast these utterances with those emanating 
from ‘*German Kultur?’’ 

Don’t imagine I am a sentimentalist who 
would be in favor of letting the Hohenzol 
lerns and military leaders, who are to blame 
for bringing all this horror and sorrow on 
the world, go unpunished, I hope they will 
brought to justice; but I do 
feel that if the victorious allied nations re 


be speedily 


talinted and sought revenge on the civilian 
population of the central countries we 
should be descending toward the level of the 
Hluns themselves, and the lives of our he 
roes, who fought for an ideal, would have 
been sacrificed in vain. 

But even if we should not wish to save 
food which might find its way into Germany, 
there are all our little allies which must be 
helped at once, the Belgians, Serbians, Rou 
maninans, Greeks (‘zechs, Jugo-Slavs, and 
others. Hoover that out of the 
120,000,000 inhabitants of Europe, practical 
ly only three areas, South Russia, Hungary, 
and Denmark, comprising some 40,000,000, 


tells us 


have sufficient food supplies to last until 
next harvest without imports. Something 





problem. 

Last year we 
were asked to 
save food to win 
the war, and we all know how won 
derfully the American 





people re 


sponded, and how the food which 
went over to keep our allies from 
starvation gave them courage to 


keep on with the fight until ow 
Americans reached there in sufficient 
numbers to fight shoulder to shoul 
der with the Freneh and the English. 

This year we should save two-thirds more 
food than we did last year, and we are to 
suve food not to win a war but to prevent 
anarchy in a large part of Europe, for we 
are told famine is the mother of anarchy. 

While we are all rejoicing that autocracy 
has been overthrown, perhaps forever, we 
must not forget that the 
trines, if allowed to spread thru Europe 
like a pestilence, may prove to be more of 
a menace to the peace of the world than 
militarism. 


HERE are those who are inelined to 
"hens the restricted diet of the past 

year for the influenza epidemie which 
has swept our country like the plague, and 
Which is still prevalent in so many loeali 
ties. Now, I have no aspirations toward a 
Health Page, and when even learned doctors 
do not pretend to know why influenza 
sweeps the world in pandemie form two or 
three times a century, I am sure I do not. 
But, as I have urged food conservation ever 
since the war began and have published 
many recipes for the use of wheat substi 
tutes and other war foods, I feel that a few 
words in justification of the war diet are 
proper in this department. 

The Puerden family were fed just as near 
ly aeecording to the Food Administration’s 
suggestions as I knew how to follow them. 
When a friend once asked me if I practiced 
what I preached, I assured him I praeticed 
more than I dared to preach. We ate wheat 
substitutes, especially quantities of corn 
meal, observed meatless and wheatless days 
literally while they were in foree, eut down 
on the amount of 


Bolsheviki doe 


used fruits and 
vegetables and loeal products freely, to save 
shipping space, and simplified our diet gen 
erally in more food 
than was needed to maintain health. Did 
our health suffer? It did not. We were 
never before so free from colds as we were 
last winter; in faet, not one of the family 
had a real cold. The ehildren gained in 
weight faster than usual. This fall we have 
continued to be unusually well and entirely 
free from colds so far, altho we have all 
been exposed to influenza, some of us several 


sugar, 


order to consume no 








aseeaad 
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times. I am making no elaim that the re 
stricted war diet kept us free from colds. 
I am merely pointing out that it did not in 
jure our health in the slightest degree, for 
freedom from colds is a pretty good measure 
of a person’s resisting power. 

Of course, it is quite possible that the en 
tire family may contract influenza before 
the epidemie subsides, but in that ease it 
seems probable we are in a eondition to go 
thru it without serious results. 

I wonder if I dare say something else be 
fore leaving the subject. I am not much 
afraid of editors, but dislike to be misun 
derstood by my Gleanings-reader friends. 

We have all been saddened by the unbe 
lievably lists of deaths which have 
occurred in army camps from influenza and 
pneumonia. What makes it so hard to un 
derstand is that deaths oceurred 
among young and vigorous men, picked from 
the whole country as physically fit and ro 
bust, and living an active out-of-door life 
with plenty of nutritious food. 

Physicians all tell us that pneumonia puts 
a fearful strain upon the heart. Also these 
physicians assure us that 
weakens the heart. Permit me to quote a 
passage from ‘‘How To Live,’’ a book au 
thorized by and prepared in collaboration with 
the Hygiene Reference Board of the Life 
Extension Institute. This Reference Board 
is composed of some 74 of the most eminent 
physicians and health writers in the coun 
try. 

The following is the quotation in refer 
ence to tobaeeo: ‘‘ Disturbance of the blood 
rapid heart action, 
breath, palpitation of the heart, pain in the 
region of the heart, are important effects. 
Tobaceo heart is often lightly spoken of be 
cause the abandonment of the habit will 
often restore the heart to its normal eondi 
tion: but tobacco heart often causes death, 
especially under severe physical strain or 
in the course of acute disease, such as ty 
phoid or pneumonia. Surgeons have noted 
failure to rally after operation in tobaeco 
users, who are, of course, deprived of their 
indulgence immediately before 
and after operation. It is probable that 
many such cases pass unrecognized,’’ 

Isn’t it possible that the extraordinary 
prevalence of the tobacco habit among the 
young men of this country has been one of 
the contributing factors in weakening the 
heart and lowering the resistence to influ 
enza and pneumonia? Many have comment 
ed on the fact that apparently more men 
have succumbed to the disease than women, 
and while there are a few ultra fashionables 
among women who smoke, the great majori 
ty of our American women and girls do not 
use tobacco. 

Please don’t think me a tiresome crank on 
this subject. I presume if I had been privi 
leged to help in a Y. M. C. A. hut in France, 
I should have handed out cigarets with good 
grace. It was probably not the time to 
start sueh reforms among the fighting men. 


long 


those 


same tobacco 


pressure, shortness of 


accustomed 
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But I am a woman and mother who desires 
the finest and best of everything in life for 
our brave American boys, and I eannot help 
regretting that so many are addicted to a 
habit which makes them less physieally fit. 


OU have all heard of those who ‘‘ strain 
Va a gnat and swallow a eamel.’’ I 

have just discovered that refers to 
proofreaders. At least I imagine the mod 
ern proofreader is a direct descendant of 
ancient proofreading seribes. The camel 
the Gleanings proofreaders unwittingly 
swallowed was on page 730 where I made 
the astonishing statement that you should 
omit about one-fifth of a cup of liquid when 
you substitute a eup of sugar for a eup of 
honey. You see I was so joyful over the 
opportunity to call sugar a honey substitute 
that I quite lost my head. I should have 
said, ‘‘add about one-fifth of a cup of liquid 
when substituting a cup of sugar for a cup 
of honey.’’ 

PEA, CELERY, AND NUT SALAD. 

16 cup chopped nuts 


mayonnaise dressing 


1 pint can peas % Ib. celery, cut small 

Bring the peas to a boil, drain ‘and cool 
and combine with the nuts and celery. Mix 
with a little mayonnaise dressing and serve 
on lettuce leaves, topped with a spoonful of 
the mayonnaise. Boiled dressing may be 
used, if preferred, 

MAYONNAISE DRESSING 

2 egg yolks 4 tablespoons vinegar or 
1% cups oil lemon juice 
1 teaspoon salt 

Seat the egg yolks thoroly, add the oil 
drop by drop, beating constantly. As the 
mixture thickens, thin with the vinegar, in 
which the salt has been dissolved. Add oil 
and vinegar alternately until all is used, 
beating constantly. If the oil is added too 
rapidly the mixture will curdle, in which 
it is beat another egg 
yolk and add the first mixture gradually to 
it. A regular mayonnaise mixer saves work 
and time, but it can be done with a Dover 
egg beater. 


case necessary to 


Now that olive oil is so high in price a 
very good mayonnaise may be made of any 
mild-flavored cooking oil, using two. or 
three tablespoons of the olive oil for flavor. 
Have all the ingredients of the same tem 
perature, and cold if possible. 

MAYONNAISE FLUFF DRESSING 

To 1 cupful of the above dressing add \% 
cup of stiffly whipped cream just before 
serving. 


GRAHAM MUFFINS 


1 egg 1% cups white flour 

2 cups thick sour milk 2 teaspoons soda 

1 teaspoon salt 1 tablespoon melted 
1% cups graham flour shortening 


seat the egg in the mixing bowl, add the 
sour milk and then sift in the two kinds of 
flour in which the salt and soda have been 
sifted. Use only enough of the white flour 
to make a rather thin batter. Add the 
shortening last, dip into hot, well oiled 
muflin o1 irons, and bake in a quick 


(Continued on page 60.) 
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chambers to one 





T seems too 
I late to do so, 
Miss Fow!ls, 
but IT must add 
my welcome to 


the others. The 





Beekeeping as a Side Line 


Grace Allen 


body. One and 
a half or two 
stories are be 
coming common 
for the year 





delay is one of 
accomplishment 
only, not of 
mood. Kv el 
since you gave the readers of Gleanings that 
able and enlightening account of the Fowls 
adaptation of the Alexander method of in 
crease, two or three years ago, I’ve. been 
Nor do ] object to 
a disputatious disposition! 





one of your admirers. 


Ilow proud we may all be! T say ‘‘ we,’ 
because all beekeepers claim A. TI. Root and 
Dr. C. C., Miller as their very own. After 
reading about first one and then the other 
in the American Magazine, I felt just as 
personally strutty as tho they ’d been—say 
my uncles, my two favorite uncles. But it 
was news to me about the music, Dr. Miller, 
and the connection with the wonderful 
Thomas Orchestra, and the roses and the 
vladioli. I believe I half knew it, tho, for 
the love of music and flowers would be na 
tive qualities of one who really loves bees, 
and dreams them and wants them a part of 
his life. Do you mind my admitting that 
you are one reason | am glad to be a bee 
keeper? 

Then, recently, the general methods and 
the inspiring success of E. 8. Miller of Val 
paraiso, Ind., were written up in the Coun 
try Gentleman. So altogether beekeeping 
and beekeepers have come quite prominently 
and favorably into the national limelight. 


* * * 


When E. R. Root says, page 715, December 
Gleanings, that ‘‘the big hive is certainly 
the proper thing for the fruit-grower or any 
other man who is operating some other line 
of business, and who wishes to work on the 
let-alone plan at certain seasons of the 
year,’’ he is speaking pretty directly to a 
great many side liners. The hive, or meth 
od, or manipulation, that reduces the work 
necessary to the suecessful harvesting of a 
crop of honey is an advantage to all bee 
keepers, but quite especially to those 
who, for the chief part of their time, 
are busy on other matters, yet who wish 
to run their bees after such a_ fashion 
as to justify calling themselves progressive 
beekeepers. In this connection I reeall Mr. 
Byer’s remarks, page 737 of the same issue, 
to the effect that when he can eliminate any 
of the heavy work, he is glad to do so. Even 
tho the work be not particularly heavy, it 
takes time, and if we can find a way to 
achieve the desired result without doing the 
work, who will rise up to argue for the do 
ing of it? 

Returning to the question of the size of 
the hives, no longer do the majority of the 
beekeepers around here who have standard 
equipment already in use limit their brood 


round, While 
others, wintering 
in two 
place the queen 
in the lower, under an exeluder, at about 
locust bloom, leaving the bulk of the brood 
abeve, and seeing to it that there is plenty 
of room below. 


stories, 


I have recently been reading a little trea 
tise by Ed. H. Clark, dealing chiefly with 
the problems of moisture, humidity, tem 
perature, ventilation, and the evaporation 
and condensation of water vapor within the 
hive. To the lay mind that knows little of 
physies or natural philosophy, the array of 
terms and statements and tables is impres 
sive. Yet, in its direct plea for ample con 
densation of moisture on the inside walls 
and cover of the hive, it is most unorthodox. 
Not that that in itself is against it, how- 
ever. Only by somebody’s coming out 
against established theories have new ones 
ever come in. But this particular idea 
To set out with 
the deliberate intention of making a hive 
that is a good condenser, and ‘‘that would 
leave the condensed water where the bees 
could use it’’ is a new idea to me. Mr. 
Clark’s practical conelusions, not particular 
ly staggering of themselves, are that we 
must give the bees ‘‘a well-varnished inner 
surface to the hive, and a cover that, at no 
time, permits of upward ventilation.’’ 

My own experience with sealed-down su 
per covers has not been encouraging, owing 
to the moldy combs in the hive in the 
spring. No such trouble having appeared 
in any hives where I used the so-called up 
ward ventilation afforded by absorbent 
cushions, I am at present most favorably 
inclined toward absorbents. I think Mr. 
Clark makes no mention of the moldy-comb 
condition. Sometimes I have slipped a 
slender twig into entrances in winter, wig- 
gled it around on the hive floor and had it 
come out wet and drippy. That certainly is 
a bad condition. But what brings it about? 
Many things might be contributing factors 

the quality of honey, too much unsealed 
stores, syrup fed too late, propolized sealing 
of cover broken too late, besides weather 
conditions—the relation between tempera 
ture and humidity, and perhaps other things 
quite unsuspected. Condensed moisture in 
the hive is generally admitted to be un 
desirable, yet the majority of beekeepers 
prefer the sealed covers. It’s an interest 
ing subject, and I’m going to know more 
about it. 


seems somehow staggering. 


On page 733, December, | admitted feel 
ing ‘‘no mood for side-line verses—nor, in 
deed, for side lines themselves.’ But I did 
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not say, honestly I did not—*‘‘side liners 
themselves’’ as the uncontrollable little 
printed letters read! Always, I think, I 
am in the mood for side liners. 

I once received a letter from a beginner 
saying that the reading of various articles 
by various successful beekeepers was ex 
eceedingly confusing and discouraging, as 
there seemed to be such a great difference 
of opinion among them, such a difference in 
conclusions after long studving the same 
problems. Whether this is more noticeable 
in beekeeping than in allied lines of gen 
eral farming or stock raising, I can not say, 
but am inelined to think it likely. There 
are so very many things entering into bee 
keeping, besides merely having bees. Bees, 
after all is said and done, are not domesti 
cated, and tho we may have learned some 
what of the complexities of their organisms, 
the mysteries of their psychology, and the 
laws of their reaction to environment, there 
is still much more to learn. There are many 
different things that affect them and their 
behavior, and the amount of surplus honey 
they store. 

But one can searcely blame my befudd'ed 
beginner friend. One group says that 10 
frame hives are not large enough for win 
tering; another group says remove some of 
these 10 combs for winter, and make the 
bees really snug and comfortable. Some 
proclaim the dire necessity for packing, oth 
ers scoff it. Some cry out against aster 
honey for wintering; others report con 
tinued successful wintering on aster. Dr. 
Miller says honey is unspeakably superior 
to sugar for winter stores; Mr. Byer says 
the reverse. Absorbents and upward venti 
lation have their adherents; sealed covers 
have theirs. And nearly everybody has a 
reason. 

But, dear beginners all, it takes all the 
observation that can possibly be given the 
subject, all the study, all the reporting, all 
the comparison, all the patient deduction, 
and all the generous exchange of experience 
to get anywhere near the point towards 
which the industry is surely headed—the 
more complete understanding of a_ wild 
little insect and its ways under differing 
conditions. In this more complete undér 
standing lie the beekeeper’s profits. 

It is Dr. Phillips who says, and the say 
ing pleases the side liner: ‘‘It is probable 
that the larger part of our present profes 
sional beekeepers began as amateurs, rather 
than as farmer beekeepers, and, in all likeli 
hood, the extensive producers of the future 
will be recruited from the suburbanites and 
nature lovers who now keep bees for the 
enjoyment they get from them, with little 
present thought of future gain.’’ 


One recent Sunday evening, returning 
from a visit to a beekeeper who is working 
out a wintering system that I hope to write 
up soon, we found another well-known bee 
man awaiting us here at home—Mr. Geo. W. 
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Williams, 
diana. 
ten. And what a good beekeeping, bee 
keeper, crop, price, war, and peace talk we 
did have! Mr. 
earnest as ever about honey boosting, and is 
full of hopes and plans for honey produce 
tion and the placing of honey in the class 
of eatables that is regularly planned on by ' 
the housekeeper, thus making it permanent 

lv profitable to produce. 





formerly of Somewhere in In 
It’s not a secret—I've just forgot 


Williams is as mueh in 


* * * 


We have often fed sugar syrup, one part 


water to two generous parts sugar, several 
times 2% and occasionally 2%, with neither 
honey nor acid added, and have never ex 
perienced the slightest granulation. 


* o * 
GIFTS. 
To Eugene Secor, the Bee-Poet 
Oh, save not all your flowers for my grave 
Nor all your friendly courtesies withhold 
Till I have gone, or grown, perhaps, too old 
To care ‘Tis now I crave 
The winsome grace and heauty of the earth, 
\nd gracious gallantries and genial mirth 


Reiterant thru all our hurried years, 
We hear (and make) this hungry human ery 
Till grateful hearts, forgetting to be shy 
Bring gifts of flowers or tears 
Or song perhaps, or some few awkward words 
That flutter forth and fall like dumb dead birds 


I too would bring my loyalties and gifts, 
And lay them, one by one, before the tents 
Of those I most would praise and reverence 
\h me! my spirit lifts ‘ 
Such flame of splendid purposes on high 
Then forges little fragile gifts, that die.) 


This is for you You will not put it by 

My little gift of semi-singing words, 

My little flock of dumb, bewildered birds 
That neither sing nor fly 

Thru timid silences or quavered notes 

Your soul will feel the song in aching throats 


© Singer of bees and blossoms, 
Yours is a kindly song 

Wherever it went, men’s old content 
Grew straightway young and strong 


Gay bees with their murmurous magic 
Went humming across the pages 

Their haunting rapture, who shall capture 
Thru the 


singing ages! 


You sang of April's budding 
(nd June in her shimmer and shine 

Revealing glint and glowing tint ; 
\nd glamour, line by line 


You wandered the ways of beauty, 
\nd we who would follow after 

Find lifted veils along the trails, 
And wings and living laughter 


O Keeper of hees and Lover 
Of flowers and books and song 
You have woven well, for the charm and 
spell 


Still echoing, drift along 


When findeth Song its ending? 
Nong endeth never never 
Its music and dreaming heart swauing go 
streaming 
Forever and ever and ever 
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In Northern California.— Dering the 
of December the beekeepers of northern 
California experienced the best series of 
meetings ever held in this part of the State. 
Government experts and the editors of 
Gleanings and the American Bee Journal 
valuable talks. Practical 
among whom was Charles J. Edson, related 
their methods of practice. It was interest 
ing indeed to learn how the Edsons pro 


rs » 
pave 


beemen, 


duced more than 100 tons of honey each 
year for five consecutive years. 

Manager Justice, of the State Exchange, 
threw his usual pep into exchange meetings. 
The Sacramento local exchange is gaining 
rapidly in membership. At the annual meet 
ing the members eleeted Mrs. M. E. Engel 
of Chico as president, and Mrs. Cecelia P. 
Robinson of Esparto secretary-manager. The 
membership of the Exchange is very fortu 
nate in securing the services of Mrs. Robin 
son, who, unquestionably, will show herself 
well fitted for her task. On the coneluding 
day of the meetings the following spontane 
ous memorandum to the Dean of the Col 
Agriculture of the 
California was presented: 


lege of University of 


We, the heekeepers in 


keeping short course at the University Farm, Davis, 


attendance at the hee 


respectfully desire to present in this memorandum 


an expression of our wishes relative to further edu 


cational work in heekeeping The present short 
courses provided by the University and the Federal 
Department of Agriculture have impressed us with 
the desirability of such work We recommend 


that there may be made the division of, or substi 
tuting for, the present correspondence course in 
heekeeping so that it shall deal with heekeepin 


topes and practical heekeeping that additional 
courses, and, if possible, course of lenger duration 
in heekeeping, be provided in future years that 
provision be made for such courses for both begin 
ners and commercial beekeepers: that provision lhe 
made for continuous co-operati extensive field 
work in heekeeping for intimate personal instruction 
in heekeeping practice that regular college work 
be given in elementary and advanced beekeeping 
with correlated course in botany, bacteriology 
meteorology, inheritance, and animal hehavior: that 


comprehensive publications on heekeeping 


topics he 


published by the University, including a revision 
and republication of Richter’s “ Honey Plants of 
California.” In order to save valuable time we 


request that provision be made for the routine diag 
nosis of samples of brood suspected of disease This 
work now done by the Federal Department can not 
be reported upon with sufficient promptness because 
of the great distance 

When provision can be made it would be highly 
desirable to have investigations made on | eekeeping 
topics especially applicable to California conditions 
This might profitably include investigation of the 
unused honey resources of the State 

Respectfully submitted by authority of 135° per 
sons in attendance 

(Signed) CHas. J. Epson, Secretary pro tem 


Modesto, Calif. M. C. Richter. 


In Southern California.—W eather 

conditions 
in southern California are, I think, very 
satisfactory, so far as predictions for a 
1919 crop are concerned. We have had some 
rain, in fact, a good average for this time 
of the vear. We have had considerable 
high drying wind, but we expect this over 
most of the southern part of the State in the 
fall of the vear. Grass has not started 
much yet, but fruit buds are showing up 
well; and, if the beekeeper gets ready, | 
feel sure that he will be well repaid in 
next season’s return. 

During November and December in south 
ern California the rearing of brood ceases 
entirely in the majority of colonies; in fact, 
only in those colonies having a very vigor 
ous young queen can any brood be found. 
In inspecting a colony for signs of disease 
at this season of the year, about the only 
sure way is to look for the dried seales in 
the cells. If seales should be found, a elose 
watch should be kept, and if the colony 
shows, at any time, a weakness in bees, it 
should be removed to a distance far enough 
away to make sure that no chance is left 
for other colonies to become contaminated 
by robbing. Unless the colony is strong in 

















‘Kaetus ” apiary of L. L. Andrews, which is moved 
to get the oranve and then back to the wild buck 
wheat Martillija poppy seen in the foreground 


bees, T feel that the best and safest way is 
to destroy the bees, render out the wax, and 
disinfeet the frames and hive. 

The writer was just talking to an ex 
tensive beekeeper who gave out the infor 
mation that he had been looking over his 
apiaries and had found many eolonies light 
in stores. These he had been feeding. He 
had left them all, so he thought, with plenty 
of honey for winter. Other hives he found 
with no bees at all, and, upon inspection, 
he found strong evidence of European foul 
brood. These colonies showed no signs of 
disease at the eclose of the honey flow. I 
combated this disease strenuously during 
the vears of 1916 and 1917 in my apiaries, 
and during 1918 found almost no evidence 
of European but considerable American foul 
Many of us out here in California 
are still open to conviction as to there be- 


brood. 
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two distinet diseases—American and take notice. Toney production will here 


ing 
Kuropean—even tho our government special 
ists are agreed that the two are quite dif 
ferent. 

Twice the Orange Belt Co-operative Hon 
ey-Producers’ Exchange has had to eall off 
its annual meeting on account of the ‘‘ flu.’’ 
The last date set was Dee. 6, but, as the ban 
is still in foree in Riverside, the meeting has 
again been postponed. This exchange con 
sists of San Bernardino and Riverside Coun 
ties, and includes by far the largest orange- 
honey-producing territory of any exchange 
in the State. Orange honey is the very ear 
liest of our California product and is often 
on the market after our Eastern 
friends take their from their winter 
quarters. 

Last winter proved to be one of the mild 
est ever known in southern California. For 
just about one year no rain fell in our part 
of the State. The eucalyptus bloomed all 
winter and furnished honey abundantly. 
Anyone having bees near a large number of 


soon 


bees 


these trees found the hives getting heavy 
with honey in the winter. Some apiarists 


able to extract considerable almost 
pure eucalyptus honey. The built up 
and were strong early in the season. Those 
who moved their apiaries or already were 
in reach of the orange groves reaped a rich 
harvest from that After 
vears of experience, I never expect to see 
a better honey flow from the oranges than 
we had last December is none too 
early to begin getting ready for the orange 
honey. <A colony short of stores now will 
be slow in starting to build up in the spring. 
There seems to be plenty of sugar available 
for bee-feed, and, from what I can learn, the 
beekeepers are quite generally availing 
themselves of the opportunity of feeding 
wherever it is necessary. Ordinarily, when 
honey was cheap, little anxiety was felt as 
to whether a colony thru the winter 
safely or not; but now, with the high prices 
for the crop of the last two years, it looks 
owned something worth 


were 


bees 


souree. some 20 


season. 


got 


as if we really 
while in a few 

Perhaps California has experienced in the 
vear 1918 one of the most satisfactory hon 


colonies of bees. 


ey seasons in its history. The crop was 
not a large one; but all got some honey, 
and many a good crop, while everybody re 
eeived a big price, Heretofore beekee ing 


has been looked upon by the great majority 
means as a side issue 


else, or as a voeation 


of people of moderate 
along with something 
for an old man, one who likes to get 
a little easy money without much work. 
When some of the beekeepers who had been 
quietly goin on, ‘‘saying little but sawing 
wood,’’ as the old adage began to 
deposit ten, twelve, or fifteen thousand dol 
lars in the bank as returns for their hones 
crop, even the bankers began to sit up and 


some 


roe 
goes, 


after be looked upon as a pursuit deserving 
a place beside other worth-while industries. 
Many are asking questions and becoming 
interested in the business. When some par 
ties found that the writer had as much mon- 
ey invested in beekeeping 
they had in a 10-acre orange grove, they 
were amazed. They thought that a few 
hundred ‘‘ beehives’? did not amount to any 
thing, and that all a beekeeper has to do is 
to work a little during the honey season, 
take off the honey, and get his money—with 
nothing to do the balance of the year. Many 
are now willing to invest thousands of dol 
lars in the business in the beginning; while 
those who have been making a success the 
past have worked up from a_ very 
small outlay. War conditions, together with 
the restrictions on sugar, have eaused the 
publie to honey almost universally. 
Thousands of people who never used it be 
fore have found out that they like this 
sweet substitute, and they will hereafter use 
it regularly. People come to my place and 
hesitate about buying a five-pound bucket 
of extracted honey, saying that they do not 
eat much honey and that five pounds would 
last them a year or two. In many instances 
they come back in two or three weeks say 
‘*We all seem to like that honey, and 
it is so for the ehildren,’’ and they 
continue to buy. These things all combin 
ed to make 1918 a most encouraging vear 
for the southern California beekeeper. The 
future of beekeeping brighter 
than it is for 1919. We cannot expect to get 
the high prices of war times; but we are 
better satisfied with our pursuit, have a bet 
ter standing among the industries, and are 
well content to make beekeeping our life 
work. L. L. Andrews. 
Corona, Calif. 


operations as 


years, 


use 


} ir 
ing, 


good 


was never 


In Minnesota. On acecoun t of the 
prevalence — of influ 

enza the State Board of Health placed a ban 
on all state gatherings; and, consequently, 
the Minnesota beekeepers were not allowed 
to hold their annual meeting during the first 
week of December as planned. Instead the 
meeting will be held January 2 and 3, in con 
nection with the annual short course at the 
University Farm—that is,if the ban is lifted 
in time. At this writing a wave of 
the epidemic struck Minneapolis, and 
over 20 of the schools have again been closed. 
The outlook for the beekeeping industry in 
Minnesota promising at this 
time. While harmony has prevailed among 
the various departments in the past, there 
has been a lack of teamwork. But now, 
largely thru the efficient work of our spe 
cial field agent, Mr. MeMurry, plans have 
been worked out which, I will re 
sult in much greater co-operation in the fu 


second 


has 


is especially 


believe, 
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ture among the Division of Bee Culture, De 


partment of Agricultural Extension, Min 
nesota Beekeepers’ Association, and the 
State Apiarist Department. These units 
will function as in the past, but under the 


new arrangements each will be an aid to 
all the others. Mr. MeMurry’s territory 
includes Wisconsin with Minnesota. Each 
alternate month is spent in this State. ge 
ginning with January he will start work 
here under the new arrangements, and we 
trust that Minnesota beekeepers will rally 


to his support and assist him in every way 
Ile is a man of large vision, and 
is rapidly getting a grasp of the problems 
and conditions of beekeeping in the North 


possible. 


west. Chas. D. Blaker. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
x“ * * 
me Keep after vour State 
In Michigan. legislators. At the com 
ing session, let’s try to have an assembly 


of men informed regarding the interests of 
the beekeepers. Information is essential 


in order to secure intelligent legislation. 

Upon from a trip thru the 
northern the State, Mr. Ewell, 
extension specialist, reported a large num 
ber of outside without protection 
and with no prospects of any except snow. 
This is the usual thing all over the State. 
The time may come when all beekeepers will 
appreciate the adequate 
tection, but the never 
all will protect. 

The superiority of the big two- and four 


returning 
counties of 


colonies 


necessity of 
will 


pro 


time come when 


colony packing cases has been very evident 
here during the last 10 days. We have had 
very bright but cold days. On 
davs the bees flew from the double-walled 
hives, and most of them were chilled before 


some such 


returning. But no bees were seen flving 
from the big packing cases. Surely, those 


bees which are quiet and remain inside dur 
ing such weather are wintering better than 
that fly out whenever the 
brightly. 

As this is being written, the prospects for 
a beekeepers’ short course at the 
this winter very The 
would be designed specially for amateurs 
and would not be particularly interesting to 
the professional beekeepers. If sufficient in 
terest is manifested in this course, it will 
likely be made an annual affair at the Agri 
cultural College. It is proposed to hold it 
the latter part of March. Anyone interested 
should write the undersigned for particulars. 


those sun shines 


( ‘ollege 


are good. course 


The postponed annual convention of the 


State Beekeepers’ Association will be held 
in Lansing, Jan. 21-23. This date is final 
and will not be changed. Unfortunately, 
two Canadian and two Michigan beekeepers 


did not get word of the change in date and 
appeared in Lansing on Nov. 19. An in 





formal but interesting small-sized conven 
tion was held in the parlor of Hotel Downey. 
If a complete program is not in your hands 
on Jan. 1, write for one. The following 
is a brief summary of it. The president’s ad 
dress will be of special interest to every 
one and will be delivered at 1 p. m. on the 
first day of the convention. President 
Campbell will have a which will 
be of very great importance to every bee 
keeper. Be sure to be on time for this. E. 
R. Root, C. P. Dadant, J. N. Harris, and 
others will discuss the subject of ‘* Large 
Hives.’’ J. N. MeBride, State Market Di 
rector, will speak on ‘‘Co-operative Mar 
keting.’’ Hon. Geo. A. Prescott, Federal 
Food Administrator, will speak on a subject 
to be announced later. More topies and 
speakers are as follows: ‘‘The County As 
Miss A. Sly; ‘‘Two Queens in 


message 


sociation, 


One Hive,’’ Arthur Sharrow: ‘‘Combless 
Packages,’’ E. A. Leffingwell; ‘‘ Honey Re 


sourees of the 
Kindig. Others 


Upper Peninsula,’’ B. F. 
will be announced on the 
printed programs. Headquarters will be at 
the Detroit and (Wentworth) Hotels. 
Place of meeting announced on programs. 


Kerns 


B. F. Kindig. 
East Lansing, Mich. 

2. 2 
In Ontario.— Any worries I may have 

had about putting bees 
in the cellar are past for this year. Tf 1 
must worry, my energies in that direction 
will have to be foeused on when to take 
them out. The good friend at the Fenelon 


Falls vard who had agreed to put the bees 


in the cellar (bees are 70 miles away from 
my home) wrote under date of Dee. 5 that 
he put bees in cellar the week before, which 
would be the last part of November. Judg 
ing by weather here in York County, | 
think they went in at as good a time a 
could be had this past fall, for altho No 


had 
that would give a thoro 


vember was milder than usual, vet we 
no real warm day 


flight. The season to date (Dee. 9) has 
been favorable for outdoor-wintered bees, 


as we have had little severe weather yet 


only a day or two with temperature of 
about 12 above zero for the coldest. Owing 
to abundant moisture and a miia_ fall, 
clovers have gone into winter season with 
a good top growth, and present prospects 
are that the clover in Ontario will be at 


least of normal acreage next pro 
vided the winter and the spring are favora 
ble. $v the term ‘‘clovers’’ I have rather 
in mind alsike principally, as it is the great 
vielder of honey here in Ontario. Of course, 
white clover yields some in many localities, 


season, 


but it is much more fickle than alsike. Then 
again, white clover, so far as mv observa 
tion proves, rarely winterkills. The worst 


kind of weather for this plant usually oe 
curs when we have a hot and dry August, 
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the plants then being killed out root and 
branch. 

A number of Canadian beekeepers have 
already placed orders in the South for 
combless packages of bees next spring, pro 
vided that prices are not too high. During 
the last few days some of the breeders 
have sent out their literature, and prices 
are certainly not low. Whether they are too 
high in comparison with the price of honey 
and other products is another question; but, 
I venture to say that should the tables be 
reversed and we were in the South, the 
are that we would quote just as 
high if in the package business. The dis 
turbing part of the situation is not so much 
the price, so far as I can figure out; but it 
is a question of being reasonably sure of 
getting the delivered without 
losses in transit, said losses to be borne 
entirely by the consignee. True, the ship 
pers guarantee safe delivery when sending 
by parcel post, but on express shipments all 
literature that I have seen so far says em 
phatically, ‘‘by express, at 
room.” 


pers 


chanees 


bees heavy 


receiver’s own 

While it is only natural that ship 
are anxious to protect themselves 
against loss, on the other hand it is just as 
natural that purchasers desire the same pro 
tection, and I doubt if many will make very 
heavy purchases unless those conditions are 
somewhat modified. While bees will not be 
admitted into Canada by mail under pres 
ent regulations, I understand that the mat 
ter is now under consideration of the postal 


authorities and that a decision is likely 
to be handed out in the near future. But 
granted that we get the same ruling as 


prevails in the U. 8S. at present, I fail to 
see how this will help the shipper out very 
much so far as guarding against 
eoneerned, as the custom house ordeal will 
still have to be encountered. Granted that 
customers are assured of safe delivery by 
any means of transportation, and prices are 
not too high, I certainly feel sure that a 
great volume of business will be done next 
spring in packages of 
many beekeepers, both amateurs and pro 
fessionals, are contemplating doing business 
in that line, provided the difficulties in the 
way are not too burdensome and risky. 

I have just learned that the Ontario Con 
vention will not be held till time in 
January. No program has been received as 
vet, and so I am not sure of exact date. No 
doubt, the late date is aceounted for by 
reason of the influenza epidemie that pre 
vailed in Toronto and other places a short 
time ago, but which is now, happily, so far 
as Toronto and vicinity are coneerned, al 
most a thing of the past. The late date will 
take away all excuse of being too busy to 
attend and we should have a bumper at 
tendance. 

I hope to be pardoned for onee more re 
ferring to another frontispiece of 


losses is 


combless bees, as 


some 


Glean 


ings—that of December issue. The picture 
shown there is, I think, a companion pie 
ture of one shown a few months ago. My 
for referring to this matter again 
is because the pictures taken, of which 
these are some of the samples, were among 
my very first efforts at working the camera. 
I barely knew how to manipulate the ma 
chine, and yet the pictures of that first 
attempt are about the very best ever ob 
tained with the machine, altho I have snap 
ped that January day some 
years ago up in the yard near Coldwater. 
Whether it was because of better films than 
can be obtained now or because | was more 
careful in getting distances, fo 
cusing, ete., T am not sure; but the fact is 
that I have rarely equaled and more rarely 
bettered the results of that first day. 

In starting out another year, I wish to 
make a personal statement relative to the 


reason 


scores” since 


eorrect 


matter of answering correspondence that 
invariably follows writing for any publi 


cation. Usually I try to answer all letters; 
but this last summer, owing to being unusu 
ally busy and short of help at times, some 
letters were never answered. To such as 
received no answer I would ask your for 
bearance, and I promise to try to do better 
in the future. May all the readers of Glean 
ings have a happy, prosperous, and peaceful 
New Year. J. L. Byer. 


Markham, Ont. 


- = @ 


_ Mention made but 
once or twice in beekeeping 


has been 


In Texas. 


literature of bulletin 685 of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. This 
bulletin, entitled ‘‘Honeybees and Honey 
Production in the United States,’’ was is 


sued last June. Now is the time of the year 
for reflection, for study and plans for the 
future; the time for soap-box politicians and 
stove-league-ball players. The for 
much of the discussing of this bulletin is the 
1910 census, but the yearly crop reports are 
used to bring the data nearly up to date. 
The portion of this bulletin pertaining to 
Texas is extremely interesting and should be 
carefully considered by every progressive 
beekeeper in this State. First, it is a mat 
ter of considerable pride that Texas is rank 
ed as the first State in the United States in 
the with 238,107 colonies. 
However, it is estimated that in 1918 this 
number had been reduced to 192,400 colo 
The for this very deeided re 
duetion is the first matter to attract atten 
tion and should be of great concern to all. 
We find that the data collected indieate a 
very great increase in loss by disease during 
the summer. This may be partly explained 


basis 


colonies of bees, 


nies. causes 


by the natural spread of American foul 
brood which is being reported each year 


over new territory as beekeeping methods 
improve and box hives are being disearded. 


As a matter of comparison it is shown that 
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Texas suffers the greatest loss from disease 
of any State, Oregon being in second and 
California in third place. The winter losses 
suffered in Texas are certainly a surprise, 
as it has always been considered that in 
this State we had no wintering problem. It 
is shown that we lose one out of every four 
colonies in this way. While there are losses 
somewhat greater, nevertheless our 
are entirely out of proportion for the condi 
tions. When the eauses for this great loss 
are investigated it is found that a failing 
queen heads the list and starvation is see 
ond. These two items have reeeived much 
consideration during the past fall, and it is 
indeed interesting to know that these as 


losses 


signed causes are backed by facts. 

The honey-production data are very in 
teresting. It is stated that during the five 
vear period of 1913-17 the average produce 
tion per colony pounds. This esti 
mated production gives a sum considerably 
more than it was ever possible to ascertain 
from trade estimates. In the matter of 
honey production comparatively 
low, due very largely to the low production 
of 1917. But such excuses do not justify a 
production as low as is shown. Of the hon 


oo 


ey produced 69 per cent is extracted, 2 


was 37 


Texas is 


per cent is bulk comb and 9 per cent is see 
tion. very 
large producer of extracted honey, but the 
tables show six States producing a larger 
percentage of their crop in this form. Even 
in this State there has been an increase each 
vear in the proportion of extracted honey 
produced, Of the honey produced 33° per 
eent is classed as white, 38 per eent as light 


Texas has been considered a 


amber, 23 per cent as amber and 6 per cent 
as dark. In 1917 it is stated that 68 per 
cent of the honey produced was used at 
home and only 32 per cent was sold to mar 
kets outside of the State. There is shown 
an inereased home consumption of honey. 
The price of honey had advaneed but very 
little in the period under discussion. 

The source of the honey in this State is 
equally interesting, and the distribution of 
the honey flora is shown to be as predicted. 
Of the nectar-seereting shrubs, mesquite 13 
per cent, eatselaw 8 per cent, and quajilla 
t per cent, produce 25 per cent of the total 
crop. Cotton produces 24 per cent, alfalfa 
11 per cent, and horsemint 19 per cent of 
our honey crop. Viewed from a state wide 
standpoint these figures are very interesting 
and show a different balance of plants than 
is ordinarily supposed. As to the distribu 
tion of the honey-producing plants, it is 
shown that the south and the southwest see 
tions with shrubs and horsemint produced 
two-fifths of the total crop. The west section 
with alfalfa as the principal source of honey 
produced one-fifth of the erop. The remain 
der of the State, given as central, east, and 
north, with cotton, horsemint, and miscel 


laneous plants, produced the other two-fifths 
of the honey. 

After due reflection on this summary of 
a vast complication of figures, it should be 
the aim of every beekeeper to do his part 
in bettering the conditions and the produce 
tion of this State. It was shown that losses 
were excessive—in fact, as bad as any State 
in the Union. Let each strive to put Texas 
again in first place in the beekeeping world, 
a place justly deserved. 

Reports from every section point to the 
return of normal condition of the honey 
plants. In the late November the early 
spring flowers were up better than in April, 
1918. The horsemint is abundant over all 
the territory of its range. Native plants, 
wild flowers, and trees have all been put in 
first-class condition by the fall rains. Those 
beekeepers who put their bees in good con 
dition to go thru the winter are sure to have 
bees on hand for the spring flow. 

H. D. Murry, well-known queen-breeder, 
has moved from his home in northern Texas 
to Soso, Miss. Here he will engage in the 
early rearing of queens. He expects to re 
turn to Texas in time to take up his work 
here. F. B. Paddoek. 

College Station, Tex. 


* * * 


In Florida __ Right now, during the next 


three or four weeks, is the 
time for Florida beekeepers to take some 
action in their own immediate localities to 
avert a situation which has for the last 
four or five vears been growing into what 
may at any time become a serious menace 
to their business. The manufacturers of in 
secticides are advertising and advising the 
citrus-growers to their trees while 
they are in bloom, claiming that by so doing 
they will secure brighter fruit, and that 
spraying will help the bloom to set. We, of 
course, know the fallacy of such elaims, but 
are we doing anything to teach the orange 
grower that spraying in bloom is not only 
a waste of money but also a detriment to 
his chances of a successful crop? It is true 


spray 


that so long as lime-sulphur sprays are used 
we have nothing to fear, for these only drive 
the bees away from the groves, and it is im 
possible to spray all groves on a location at 
the same time. Still we have no guarantee 
that lime-sulphur sprays will always be us 
ed; and it is always possible that a poison 
spray may be advocated and used by some 
one who has given no thought to the matter, 
and is led by the advice of those whose busi 
With white 
fly as prevalent as it is this year, it may be 
advisable to warn the  orange-growers 
against allowing any spray to be used on 
their trees which might be detrimental to 
the health of our bees. This may be a false 
alarm; I hope it is, but I don’t know. 
Apopka, Fla. Harry Hewitt. 


ness it is to sell insecticides. 
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The Bees and 
the Soldiers. 


bees 


While stationed last my 


own have had my attention, yet 
spring at Camp Me 


wherever I happened to camp [ have been 


Clellan, Alabama, the on the lookout for some of my pets. At 
bee fever seized those of us who at our srownsville, Tex., in the fall of 1916, some 
homes had been amateur bee-farmers, and most primitive hives were found and photo 


our thoughts were often diverted from sol 
diering and ‘‘squads east’’ and 
west’’ by reports that swarms of bees had 
been observed in some particular corner of 
the camp. At such times the most enthusi 
astic veterans of Langstroth frames and 
various kinds of smokers availed themselves 
of the earliest opportunity to find the alleged 
swarms. On May 27 there appeared to be 
an epidemic of swarming. One lot of golden 
striped beauties had taken refuge in a pile 
of empty drainpipe quite near my tent, and 


‘squads 














The horseshoer soldier and his two swarms of bees 
safely hived in nail-kegs. 


had lost no time in setting up housekeeping. 
Some small pieces of comb were construct 
ed; but several days later these bees va 
cated their new house, leaving no ‘‘new ad 
at which they might be found. 

But we had better luek with two swarms 
which one of our horse-shoers (Pyrhus D. 
Shelor) installed in a couple of old empty 
horseshoe-kegs. Both colonies went to work 
without delay, and before we entrained for 
a port of embarkation they were safely 
transferred one night to a farm near by. 

While my home is in Spottsylvania Coun 
tv, Va., and three summers have passed since 


dress’’ 





graphed. Over 
three colonies 


here in Franee so far but 
have They were 
in the province of Vienne, near Portiers, in 
August; and even the hives, like nearly all 
the buildings, were roofed with red tile. The 
bench on which they rested was perched on 
the rocks above the roadside along which I 
happened to be traveling. 
Wm. D. 
Sgt. Co. E, 


been seen. 


Richardson, 
No. 1,296,437, 104th Amm. 
Train, American E. F. 

France, Nov. 6, 1918. 





e————>2 & on 


Foundation—Do the 
Bees Discriminate? 


Occasionally it is 
claimed that the 
will draw out 
make of Weed Process foundation quicker 
than they will another make of the same 


pr ocess, 


bees 


one 


Are the bees not governed by ex 
isting conditions as embodied in the foun 
dation, rather than by a discriminating in 
stinet that ¢laim for them? The hu 
man being may be led to believe that a cer 
tain brand of merehandise excels another 
brand that is identical in quality, and that 
is produced from the same materials by the 
same identical machinery in each instanee; 
but the bees are not subject to human per 
suasion, and, therefore, not 
this manner. 

We have carefully tested out the founda 
tion of different manufacturers, our own in 
cluded, as well as that of one manufacturer 


some 


influeneed = in 


in particular who claims that the ‘‘bees 
take to theirs first,’’ the tests being con 


dueted in neighboring apiaries as well as 
our own. These tests utterly disprove any 
such claim. We find that the age and weight 


of the foundation used are foremost among 
the determining = factors. If foundation 
fresh from the mills is used alongside of 
foundation that is several vears old, the 


bees will naturally select the freshest foun 
dation first. Nor would it be a fair test to 
use heavy foundation of one make against 
lighter foundation of another make. These 
conditions being equal, our experiments are 
highly gratifying, as we find the bees do 
not use the discrimination that is claimed 
for them. The charm that is claimed for 
certain foundation did not cause the bees to 
‘*take to theirs first.’’ We shall be pleased 


to have others verify these results with 
personal experiments of their own. While 
we do not claim that our foundation will 


charm the bees, we do claim that they will 
recognize its high quality as quickly as they 
will that of any other make that is manu 
factured anywhere in the United States. To 
state that they will draw it out quicker than 
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they will the same Weed Process foundation 
of other manufacture would not be fair to 
the other manufacturers of the same prod 
uct, unless, of course, we should use founda 
tion that is subject to the conditions above 
outlined, in which event it would not be an 
impartial test. Superior Honey Co. 
Ogden, Utah. 


A Big Queen- The apiary of J. P. 
Breeder’s Apiaries. Moore, the widely 
known queen breeder, 


is situated about a mile from the little town 
of Morgan, Ky., and comprises some 600 nu 








A corner of Moore's apiary. 


full These 
include an out-apiary of 85 


clei in addition to 285 colonies. 


pat 45 colonies 
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colonies. The winter loss here last season 
was only 18 per cent, and all colonies are 
wintered in two stories. The capacity of 


this yard is 900 queens per month. It will 
be noticed in the illustrations that all nu 
clei are raised about three feet from the 


ground to prevent backache ineident to con 
stant stooping. This is no small matter for 
when the nuclei run up into 
There are four on each stand. 

The honey crop was far below normal this 
year, probably about 12,000 pounds. As a 
rule, two men run this yard from May 15 to 
Dee. 15, and one extra man is engaged dur 
ing extracting time. The main flow is from 
sweet clover; but considerable honey is also 


consideration 
the hundreds. 


secured from white clover and _ loeust. 
Goldenrod and asters furnish a limited fall 
flow. Albin Platz. 
Cincinnati, O. 
on os 
That-Comb-Honey Several times has Dr. 
Ratio Again. Miller puzzled over 


the relative amount of 
comb to extracted honey that could be produe- 
ed bythe same number of colonies,and [have 
never noticed any one attempting to answer 
the question, altho I believe it is asked sin 
cerely, and not with a view to entrap some 
thoughtless ‘‘fly’’ mind. It appears to me 
the answer is one of locality, or, rather, of 
latitude. There might be a_ place, 
Marengo, where the temperatures are so 
equable, night and day, that the ratio of 
comb to extracted might be as 2 to 3. An 
other place, with colder nights, might make 


say 














- 


is 


A section of J, P. 


Moore's apiary at Morgan, Ky.. 





showing the manager and honey house of the well 


known queen-breedet 
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the ratio 2 to 4; but if one were to travel 
away to the north, where the nights are 
considerably cooler, the proportion would 
vary still more in favor of extracted. 
While I have not tried to raise any comb 
honey for a few years, I have seen a hot 
summer when I did get about 50 combs 
from a hive. But usually it is too cool here 
at night (and that is what makes the good 
wheat that brings the world championship 
to Canada) to allow the bees to break into 
clusters small enough to produce comb hon 
ey, and, we 
can not get a single comb except in shallow 
supers, while at the same time I have got 
100 pounds of extracted. What, in this in 
stance, is the ratio of comb to extracted? 
W. J. 
Valley River, Manitoba. 


consequently, some summers 


Boughen. 


enn» i. 
Quadruple Double 


The quadruple double 


Walled Hives. walled hive shown in 

the accompanying il 
lustration has been used with success by 
Hugh L. Lynn, Livia, Ky. There are two 

















rhis quadrupled double-walled hive makes it 

sible to use summer and have the hives of 

different heights. The brood-chambers remain pack 
ed the year round 


pos 


covers 














rhis 


winter case (or cover) packed with leaves roofs 
the quadruple double-walled hive. 





entrances on the south, one on the east, and 
one on the west. For in han 
dling, the four hives in each group are five 


convenience 


Ss: 

















Mr. to have his hives dissimilarly 


A. 1. Root reeommended many years ago 


Lynn is careful 
arranged, as 


inches apart. This makes it possible to use 
summer covers and to have the four hives 
at different heights. The _ roof, water 
table, reaches to within about an inch of the 
top of this brood-chamber, thus 


leaving 
eaving 


plenty of room for the summer cover, even 
when no super is being used. 
It will be noticed that four of the roof 


boards have less slope than the lower roof 
ing, the projecting ends serving to hold the 
winter case in position. 

As a winter protection, above this double 
walled hive are placed the winter cease of 
leaves and the cover herewith shown. This 
case is made narrower at the top in order 
to reduce the size of the roof. 


Get Your Price ‘The Priee Ques 
for Honey. tion,’’ by A. 8S. Brown, 
page 72 December 


Gleanings, should be read over two or three 
times by the crazy fellows who take any old 
price for their honey. To endeavor to edu 
cate people to thinking they want honey, is 
a fine idea, and is my favorite plan of work 
ing. The other suggestion: ‘‘ When whole 
saling, sell at wholesale; when retailing, sell 
at retail,’’ will cure a lot of your honey-sell 
ing troubles. I have kept bees for seven 
years and have had no trouble in cultivating 
a class of trade that pays 25 cents per sec 
tion, in spite of the stores and some bee 
keepers that persist in selling at 15 cents, 
or two sections for 25 cents. The past two 
seasons stopped that nonsense. Two 

ago I had 1,500 fine sections. There was no 


years 
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ready sale for me until about Nov. 15, when 
the hurry-up fellows had disposed of their 
cheap stores. After that I sold all of mine 
at 25 cents, and supplied my customers up 
to Aug. 15, 1918. Hamlin B. Miller. 
Marshalltown, Ia. 
[2 A =~. 


Honey as a It is not often that one 
Balance Wheel. ean find flaws in Dr. 

Miller’s ‘‘Straws.’’ 
So 1 grasp this opportunity. On page 602, 
October Gleanings, he says: ‘‘ There is an 
other reason, likely more important, for 
having a goodly store of honey in the brood 
chamber thru the winter. It serves as a sort 
of balance wheel equalizing the heat. In 
ordinary weather the honey is warmed up 
to something like the temperature of the 
brood-nest. Then, when the thermometer 
takes a sudden plunge away below zero, the 
bees with a big lot of honey do not get the 
full effect of it because the heat that has 
been stored up in the honey is slowly given 
out, and its seems that such a colony should 
stand the shock better than the one with 
the empty combs.’’ 

This reminds me of the lady that had a 
newly arrived Swedish girl for a servant. 
The girl complained of cold feet at night and 
the lady told her to take a flatiron to bed 
with her, and in the morning asked her 
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how she got along. The girl replied: ‘‘ All 
right—after I got the flatiron warm, but 
I nearly froze to death while trying to get 
it warm.’’ 

Why not use a flatiron or bricks instead 
of honey? It would be cheaper. 

The doctor’s theory might work all right 
if he warmed the honey every night, but 
how about it when the honey gets cold and 
the bees have not only to warm themselves 
up (say five pounds of bees), but must also 
warm up 10 or 20 extra pounds of honey? 

Then, too, I don’t see how in ordinary 
(winter) weather the honey can be warmed 
up to something like the temperature of the 
brood-nest unless the honey is in the cluster, 
which would apply to only a small part of 
the honey in the hive. Ff think his theory 
would sound better in mild weather, before 
a cluster is formed, for then the bees and 
honey would both be in the same atmosphere, 
so to speak. If, according, to Phillips, the 
inside of the hive outside the cluster is of 
the same temperature as outdoors, the bees 
would get but little heat (if any) from hon- 
ey outside the cluster—certainly not as 
much heat as the honey would get from the 
bees. 

[ am not saying anything against lots of 
honey in the hive for the bees to eat. 

Hammonton, N. J. C. E. Fowler. 
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THE 
Ma says she 


isn't given to bragging. 


BACKLOI 
but she will say this, that she notices that some beekeepers spend 


BUZZER. 


more time these days clipping coupons off their liberty bonds than fringe off their shirt cuffs. 
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N_ discussing 
large hives 


the editor of 






THE BEST FROM OTHERS 


tracted the at 
tention of Dzier 








the American zon, Who in 1853 
Bee Journal, De- Iona Fowls also imported 
cember, rather one from Italy 
questions the as and from this 
sertions of some PNY EES one colony sue 
beekeepers that ov ceeded in rear 
elaim to have ing 30 pure 





had queens fill 16 frames with brood. In 
his opinion part of those frames were rather 


plentifully supplied with honey. He states 


his belief that 12 frames, Langstroth size, 
will provide sufficient room for the best 
queens. He also says that the younger 


generation of Dadants are positive that an 
active beekeeper, with these large hives and 
a Ford, can properly care for a 
colonies in different apiaries. 


* #& # 


thousand 


“REMINISCENCES OF CANADIAN BEEKEEPING.” 


The December American Bee Journal con 
tains the following interesting statements 


by J. R. Black: 


‘When I left the University in 1875, I 
had a nervous breakdown, which disturbed 
me chiefly in the prevention of sleep. When 


the medicine man had diagnosed my ease, 
he said, to my surprise: ‘Keep bees.’ I 
asked him, ‘Why?’ He answered, ‘ Keeping 
bees will take you out of your study, away 
from your books, and give you a sun bath.’ 

In a few days the doctor came with a colo 
ny from his own apiary, and I made a be 
ginning in beekeeping.’ we 

‘“Forty years ago the late D. A. Jones 
was easily the most prominent apiarist in 
Canada.’’ His big undertaking was a visit 
to the East, for the purpose of securing for 
Canada new races of bees superior to the na 
tive These he believed he found in 
Palestine and the Island of Cyprus, and he 
accordingly returned with a number of colo 
nies. These strains were somewhat popular 
for a few years, but when put in competi 
tion with the Italians failed to make good. 
The Cyprians were too irritable and the 
Palestinians not prolifie nor good honey 
gatherers. "= 

‘‘While the claim that a purely mated 
Italian queen will cure any colony infected 
with European foul brood, may be more 
than is warranted in-the actual issue, it is 
certain that once such a stock appears in a 
clean colony its immunity in future is one 
of the things to be confidently expected.’’ 
|We have known of exceptions however. 
I. F. 
‘‘No change in Canadian beekeeping of 
the past half-century is more marked than 


ones, 





the Government’s relation to it.’’ 
aes 
IMPORTATION OF ritt ITALIAN BEF 


The history of the importation of the 
Italian bee is given by C. P. Dadant in the 
American Bee Journal. The first attempt at 
exporting them was made in 1843 by Capt. 
Jaidenstein of Switzerland, when he em- 
ployed two men to carry a colony of Italians 
across the Alps. His inability to keep the 


queens. Owing to natural barriers it has 
been possible for the Italians to remain so 
long pure. The bees of Nice are black, and 
the change from blacks to Italians is grad 
ual from Ospedletti to North of 
these mountains the pure Italians 
as they are in the entire peninsula. After 
breeding from this strain four years, 
wrote: ‘*This race of bees is still 
industrious, as beautiful and as docile, as it 
was the first 
colonies, as the 
it is 


Genoa, 


be es are 


for 
Dzierzon 
season. Nay, in several of my 
result of careful 
handsomer,—as | 


breeding, 
invariably use 
the brood of the handsomest and most fertile 
queens for multiplying.’ 

Mr. Dadant states that the first Italian 
bees successfully imported came from Dzier 
zon’s apiary and were purchased by Samuel 
Wagner and Richard Calvin, in 1859. The 
first man to import largely from Italy or 
Italian Switzerland was Adam Grimm. In 
1867 he brought over 100 Italian queens. 

Five later, Dadant made a 
special trip to Italy, but failed in bringing 
more than 20 to America alive. It was not 
till 1874 that queens were imported in any 
great numbers. The early failures, however 
taught many essentials of 
for long distances. 


even 


years Chas. 


transportation 
Dark honey as food ia 
transit almost always caused diarrhea, ani 
all honeys proved less healthful than sugar 
syrup or candy. Active field bees stand the 
trip better than young ones, but there should 
be some young ones with the older ones. The 
bees are apt to chill and die if the tempera 
ture falls below 60 degrees F. When import 
ed they should be kept supplied with plenty 
of air in special repositories as live animals. 
there is brood or the too 
dry, water is entirely unnecessary, and pol 


Unless food is 


len is very injurious, especially if in the 
honey consumed during transit. 
- * 
ANOTHER PLAN OF SWARM CONTROL 
‘Variation of the Demaree Plan for 


Swarm Control,’’ by W. J. Sheppard, is an 
article appearing in the December American 
Journal. The heading is very unfor 
tunate, as is also the attempted comparison, 
since the plan given has no relation to the 
Demaree plan, there being an entirely differ 
ent principle involved. It is possible that 
the plan has merit, but as to calling it 
‘*Demaree,’’ there radical 
ly different that if the plan proves of value, 
we propose calling it the ‘‘Sheppard Plan.’’ 

The last of May when the brood-chamber 
is full of Mr. Sheppard places the 
queen with two or three frames of unsealed 
brood in the center of a second story over a 


Jee 


are features so 


bees, 
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queen-execluder, filling the remainder of the 
first and the second story with frames of 
comb or full sheets of foundation. Eight 
or nine days later all but one of the queen 
cells that may be built below the execluder 
should be destroyed. 

As soon as the young queen below is mat 
ed and laying, the old queen can be removed. 
If desired, she may be given two or three 
frames of brood and a good nucleus started, 
or she may be left until the combs below 
are partly filled with brood. Eight or nine 
days after her removal from the second 
story , any queen-cells started above are de 
stroyed. It would seem to us that as the 
colony became more powerful, there would 
be a chance of a swarm issuing; but, with 
the old queen above the excluder and a 
young one below, Mr. Sheppard says there 
is little danger. Nor is there any likelihood 
of the colony swarming, during the rest of 
the season, since colonies headed by such 
young queens seldom swarm. 

He further states that he has found that 
when the new wire queen-excluder was used 
the bees, as a rule, would build queen-cells 
(evidently he intended saying ‘‘would not 
build queen-cells’’) except when a shallow 
super was put above the first story and a 
excluder over that, leav 
ing the queen and brood in the third story. 
If an ordinary zine queen-excluder was used 
instead of a wire one, there was no trouble 
in getting the bees to start queen-cells. 


second wire 


* : . 

‘*Weak Spots in Inspection,’’ an article 
in the Western Honey Bee, says Prof. Frank 
Pellett admits four defects in inspection 
work: (1) lack of funds; (2) payment of 
inspectors upon a per diem basis; (3) mis 
takes and bad judgment of new men; (4) 
unreasonable and ignorant beekeepers who 
defy inspeetors. To us 1 and 3 seem most 
serious. If sufficient funds were available 
perhaps poor inspectors would never be sent 
out, and yet lack of funds is no valid ex 
euse for their employment. The ignorance 
of such inspectors has completely queered 
all inspection work in many localities. 


* * * 


Wild buckwheat or rabbit brush (botani 
eally, Eriogonum nudum or leafless buck- 
wheat ) yielded 100 pounds per colony this 
year in Albert Lane’s apiary in Los Angeles 
County, according to the November Western 
Honey Bee. This plant usually does not 
yield enough for surplus, but when condi 
tions are just right a fine white honey of 
excellent flavor is produced. 

* * . 

A ease of selling diseased bees came to 
the attention of the South Staffs and Dis 
trict Beekeepers’ Association, who decided 
to make a test case and, if possible, put an 
end to such a practice, as stated in the Oc 
tober British Bee Journal. The defendant 
was convicted and fined £3 5s. and costs. 
This precedent will doubtless be of help to 
other beekeepers’ associations. 
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In speaking of the ‘‘rake off’’ which the 
middlemen get on honey deals, the Novem- 
ber Western Honey Bee claims ‘‘statisties 


“show that the beekeeper is getting but 35 


cents out of each dollar paid by the con 
sumer for his honey.’’ According to this, 
when honey is retailing at 45 cents, the pro- 
ducer is getting less than 16 cents, and when 
retailing at 30 cents, the producer gets 10% 
cents. 

* * * 

‘*‘To make suecess, buy your bees and 
supplies right, cut cost of production by 
methods, winter in the eellar 
where successful, and sell as much of your 
crop to retailers and consumers as you pos- 
sibly can. Save even fifty cents per colo- 
ny on wintering and get fifty cents per colo- 
ny ’s produ t above jobbers’ prices and you 
will have suceess if your location is at all 
good.’’—F. W. Lesser, in November Horti 
culturist and Beekeeper. 


less fussy 


‘*The great Miller & Lux landed interests 
in Central California have at last opened 
their lands to the advent of beekeepers, 
which they have always refused to do here- 
tofore. It is said that a certain beekeeper 
has a eontract to place 4,000 colonies on 
these properties the coming year.’’—No 
vember Western Honey Bee. 


‘* Beekeeping, insofar as the forage is con- 
cerned, is practically unlimited in the valley 
regions between the San Gorgonio Pass and 
the Colorado River,’’ says Charles W. Mix- 
ter in the November Western Honey Bee. 
_ Mesquite, the chief forage for bees in th>t 
section, is more plentiful than it was ten 
years ago. 

The MacDonald Aluminum Honeycomb 
Company will soon pass into the hands of a 
large corporation, it is stated in the No 
vember Western Honey Bee. In speaking of 
the aluminum combs, the editor holds they 
are still in the experimental stage but con 
siders the invention very valuable. 


‘*T have found that it has cost me about 
five cents per pound to produce ripe extract 
ed honey. This is an average for 13 years 
with an average production of 15 to 20 tons 
a year.’’—F. W. Lesser, in November Can 
adian Horticulturist and Beekeeper. 


* * * 


‘*Relaxation in the sugar restrictions may 
have some effect on the demand for honey, 
but hardly enough to affect the demand for 
honey of this year’s crop.’’—M. G. Dadant 
in December American Bee Journal. 


* * * 


Langstroth needs no monument to his 
memory, except the fact that he gave free 
ly and willingly to his brethren of what he 
discovered and knew.’’—John Moore in The 
Canadian Horticulturist. 
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dates of 





HE 
some of the 


beekeepers’ 
conventions 


soon to be held 
are as follows: 
Kansas State 


JUST NEWS 


Editors 
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eepting Ari 
zona) but poor 


in the Mississip 
pi Valley region. 
There was a 
marked increase 





Beekeepers’ As 
sociation, Jan. 
7 and 8, at the 
Chamber of Commeree, 
vania State Beekeepers’ Association at Har 
risburg, Jan. 22 and 23; Michigan State 
Beekeepers’ Association at Lansing, Jan, 2] 
to 23; Illinois State Beekeepers’ Associa 
tion, at Leland Hotel, Springfield, Dee. 17 
and 18; Minnesota Beekeepers’ Association, 
Jan. 2 and 3, at Room 4, Plant Pathology 
building, University Farm, St. Paul; New 
Jersey Beekeepers’ Association at Trenton, 
Jan. 16 and 17; Western New York Honey 
Produeers’ Association at the Genesee Ho 
tel, Buffalo, Jan. 10 and 11; Ohio Beekeep 
ers’ Association, Jan. 28 and 29, at Botany 
and Zoology building, Ohio State University, 
Columbus; National Beekeepers’ Associa 
tion at Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, Feb. 18 to 
20. It will interest many of the possible 
attendants of the National meeting to know 
that Dr. C. C. Miller expects to attend one 
day. 


Topeka; Pennsyl 


The A. I. Root Company of California has 
recently been incorporated under the laws 
of California with a capitalization of $200, 
000. The officers of the new company are: 
J. T. Calvert, president; Miss Hazel A. 
Doyle, vice-president and manager; Ernest 
Andrew, secretary-treasurer; H. A. Sweet, 
general superintendent. These officers, with 
C. F. Stone, are directors of the company. 
The office and factory are located at 1824 


East 15th St., near Alameda St., Los An 
geles. All kinds of bee supplies and founda 


tion are now manufactured at the new plant, 
and the company has formed for the 
special purpose of taking care of the Pacific 
Coast trade and the Pacific export trade. 
Stock is being sold so far as possible to 
California beekeepers. It is hoped to make 
the new company very largely a California 
institution. J. T. Calvert, treasurer of the 
A. I. Root who went to Angeles 
early in October to supervise the affairs of 
the company in its early stages, met with a 
serious automobile accident Nov. 4, in whieh 
he had the have his thigh 
broken, a result of which is that he is still 
confined to a bed in the Clara Barton His 
pital at Los Angeles. His full and early re 
covery is confidently expected. 


* #* 


been 


Co., Los 


misfortune to 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture, in 
its honey-erop report for 1918, states that the 
total crop of the past abaut 
equal to that of the previous vear and only 
a few per cent below the average of the last 
five years. It is stated that the crop was 


season was 


unusually good in the East and South as 
well as in the Rocky Mountain region (ex 





in the produe 
tion of extract 
ed honey and 
corresponding 
and chunk-honey pro 


decreases in comb 


duction, The inerease of colonies sinee 
spring is reported as 16 per cent, this 
being about three per cent less than the 


losses last winter. The States which suffer 
ed the severest winter losses last vear were 
those east of the Mississippi from Virginia 
and Kentucky northward and in the West 
ern States from Colorado and Utah north 
ward. At the date of the report, Nov. 21, 
the condition of strength and healthiness of 
colonies is 94 per cent of normal, being aver 
age for that date. A 100 per cent condition 
is reported from Oregon, Utah, Colorado, 
Alabama, and New Jersey, and all New Eng 
land is close to that figure. 

The annual meeting of the 
State Association of seekeepers’ Societies, 
held at Buffalo on Dee. 3 and 4, was fairly 
well attended, and the program brought out 
much of interest and profit. O. L. Hershiser 
of Kenmore was elected president, and J. H 
Cunningham of Syracuse was elected secre 
tary-treasurer. 


New York 


Dr. C. C. Miller is the subjeet of an ex 
ceedingly interesting sketch in the Ameri 
ean Magazine for December. Most beekeep 
ers know as much about the Doetor as this 
article tells, but it will prove exceedingly 
interesting to a great body of American 
citizens who are not beekeepers 


Apiculture in Quebee is going ahead fast. 
The American Consul there reports that the 
yield of extracted and comb honey for 1916 
was 3,041,930 pounds, while five years before 
the total annual production 
393,460 pounds, 


was only 1, 


The convention of the Wisconsin State 
Beekeepers’ Association, held at Madison, 
Dee. 5 and 6, was not largely attended be 
cause of the influenza epidemic, but its meet 
ing proved exceptionally interesting and 
profitable. Gus Ditmer was elected presi 
dent to sueceed N. E.’ Franee, and Edward 
Hassinger, Jr., was re-elected secretary. 

At the first annual meeting of the bee 
keepers of Chenango County, N. Y., Dee. 14, 
I. W. Bedell of Earlville was eleeted presi 
dent, and T. R. Gordon of Norwich was made 
secretary-treasurer. It proved an excellent 
meeting of enthusiastic beekeepers, 

The annual meeting of the Nebraska Hon 
ey Producers’ Association, on account of the 
influenza epidemic, has been postponed to a 
future date not vet announeed, 
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UESTION 


are found? (2) 





Every morn 
ing on get 
ting up and 

examining one of 

my hives, I find a 


few dead brood at 


This colony pro 
duces the crop; will 


GLEANED By ASKING = inuas 6 op be 


produced per colo 


Iona Fowls ny as if the plan 


had not been fol 





the entrances The 
brood is white and 
very rarely cut in 


preces There are 


American foul brood, 


no symptoms of European or 
and no cases in the vicinity. You might say that 
it is chilled or starved brood: but this has occurred 
in the hot summer, and the colony has always had 
This 
Longtin 


Neither is it drone brood 
affected L 


sufficient stores 
is the only colony 

New Orleans, La 

Answer.—The brood has evidently been 
overheated. Sometimes in a hot climate, if 
the sun shines directly on the side of a hive, 
the brood next that side will be killed and 
drawn out at the entrance. In a large api 
ary there may not be found more than one 
or two in that all depending on 
the exposure to the sun, amount of ventila 
tion, and size of colony. 


condition, 


Question In books and in Gleanings various 


instructions are given about making increase from 


strong colonies Now ean you tell us beginners 
what constitutes a strong, a medium, and a weak 
colony, in term of comb-surface area and_ the 


density of the bees covering it 
Santpoort, Holland WwW B 
Answer.— When 


Wallace 

speaking of colonies of 
bees the terms *‘*medium,’’ and 
‘weak’’ are Much de 
pends upon the size of the hive one is using, 
and upon the time of the Since 
you speak of making increase you are doubt 
less thinking of warm weather, when the 
number of would be seattered 
a much larger space than they would 
oecupy on a cold day in the fall. In faet, 
that on a warm day would appear 
to fill a hive completely, might during cold 
weather cover no than five or six 
During the summer when the hive 
first lifted, and before the 
have had time to rearrange themselves after 
their disturbanee, if it is found that the 
bees cover all of the frames clear to the 
outside, it would be pretty safe to consider 


. strong,’ 


used very loosely. 


season, 


same bees 


over 
a colony 


more 
frames, 


cove: is bees 


them a strong colony even before removing 
any frames from the hive. On removing 
them, however, one would find the bees 


covering practically all of the combs pres 
ent in an ordinary ten-frame standard hive. 
If, on this first glance, it is found that 
the bees cover no more than seven or eight 
frames, we would eall that colony medium; 
if less than this, weak. As previously stat 
ed, it is very difficult to give definite figures 
for a question of this sort, some beekeepers 
having colonies much larger than those we 
have indicated. 
Questions Might 1 
answer me a tew 


request your indulgence to 
questions concerning the article, 
“Swarm Control,’ which appeared in June number 
of Gleanings? (1) After removing original colony 
from the top of the hive at the end of eight days 
further 


will it require any precautions for swarm 


ing other than breaking down cells when the same 





lowed ? (3) May 
follow 
ed more than once 


this plan be 


in the same season 
with the same colonies for rapid increase? (I realize 
that if so, there would naturally be a great diminu 
tion of the crop.) (4) If your plan is strictly fol 
lowed, as set out in this article, will the swarming 
impulse be always satisfied and swarming be com 
pletely eliminated? (5)If the 
with a number of colonies, can the number 


plan be practiced 
given 
be doubled and a normal crop expected the same 
season? S. J. Manchester 
Toronto, Can 

Answers.—(1) Since only capped cells 
were removed at the first manipulation, one 
should expect to find more queen-cells in the 
top story at the end of eight days. All of 
these may be removed but one. In the lower 
hive it is very rare that further cells will 
be found. (If cells are found in the lower 
hive, it is usually on account of a failing 
queen or because young bees were left be 
low at the time the brood was raised. For 
best results only field should be left 
below.) 2) Larger, for no time has been 
lost by loafing, that generally accompanies 
swarming. Also, the colony is larger than 
would be the case, had they swarmed nat 


bees 


urally. 3) It should be noted that this 
plan as deseribed is employed only after 
queen-cells have been started and usually 


not until after they are 
since the colony 


eapped; therefore, 
starts other 
after these manipulations, there would be 
small chanee of repeating the operation 
with the same colony. It is possible, how 
ever, that one might vary the method by ap 
plying queen-cells are started and 
thus make repeated increase, tho we be 
lieve there are much better ways of making 
rapid inerease. The main idea of this plan 
to prevent or keep down natural 
increase, not to make more. (4) No, there 
will be a few rare exceptions. (5) We be 
lieve any colony will produce more honey, 
if kept contented and no increase made; 
still we know of no plan that will result in 
as large a crop, and at the same time allow 
increase if desired. 


seldom eells, 


before 


has been 


Question In Gleanings, page 682, a beekeeper 
of 50 years’ expe rience claims the bees carry out 
honey in the spring to make room for new honey 
What, then, I ask, 
are the little white grains, that so closely 
sugar, that they do carry out in the 
spring’? If the frames are examined at this time, 


Miss Fowls says they do not 
resemble 
granulated 


some will be found quite dry, but containing many 
of these little grains. Is not this granulated honey 
Cincinnati, O J. E 
Answer.—At any time of the 


gardless of the moon, when 


Roebling. 
vear, re 
bees are work 
ing on a coarse-grained candy or granulated 
more or less of it falls to the hive 
and whenever the weather is warm 
these particles are hauled out of 


honey, 
floor: 


. o 
enough 
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the entrance. This, in our opinion, is re 


moved- simply because, unless sufficiently 
moistened, it is not in suitable condition 
for the bees’ use, and not because there is 
nectar in the fields. In faet, bees often 


store new honey right in the same cells on 
top of the candied honey. If combs of 
candied honey are removed from the hive, 
uneapped, dipped in hot water, and returned 
to the hives wet, much of this honey will be 
saved that would otherwise be wasted. 
Question Why are tolerated in 


drones colonies 


as late as December 6th? Claude Barker 

Avilla, Mo. 

Answer.—Drones may be found late in 
the fall, if there is a late fall flow or if the 
bees are fed regularly. Otherwise, their 
presence would indicate the absence of a 


good queen, and the colony would be found 
to be queenless or possessed of a failing 


queen, drone-layer, or laying-workers. 


Question.—Three of my colonies have foul brood 
Do you think that by wintering them with healthy 
ones in the same room of the cellar, I endanger 
the healthy colonies? J. B. Bowman 

Bridger, Mont 


Answer.—If right conditions could be 
maintained so that the would remain 
contented in their hives, there would proba 
bly be no spread of the disease. Still, we 


bees 


would not care to take chances on such a 
proposition, 
Question At Grand Rapids I became acquaint 


ed with a beekeeper that advocates the attic way 


f keeping bees with no swarming, but T would 

like to look up the matter some before deciding on 

rio-swarm hives. Will you kindly give me yout 

opinion? Wm. J. Runyan, 
Coopersville, Mich. 


Answer.—Bees may be kept in the attic; 
but this in no way prevents ‘swarming nor 
has there vet been invented a practical non 
swarming hive. From your allusion to 
Grand Rapids we rather suspect vou have 
in mind the Pearce new method of beekeep 
ing. If so, we suggest that you would doubt 
less be interested to read a 
given on page 633 of the 
of Gleanings. 
Questions (1) 


queen 


book review as 
October number 


Would you 
introduced 


expect an untested 


from the mails, late in the fall 


ifter all brood-rearing had stopped, to do as good 
work the next year as one that had been intro 
duced earlier and had layed a few weeks? (2)I 
noticed at different times, during ~the honey flow 
in some colonies, the bees working under the can 


vas quilts made a sound not unlike rain falling on 


1 newspaper I thought they were propolizing; 
ut now in fall feeding, with quilts off and clean 
feeder-boards on, 1 notice the same sound The 


hees are not flying, so could gather no propolis 


Could you tell me what they are doing when making 


that sound? E. C. Hardie 
Burford, Ont 
Answers. 1) When untested queens are 


introduced as late in the fall, it sometimes 
happens that they do not lay at all until the 
following However, if fed for a 
time, they may sometimes be induced to lay 
even tho it is late. Whether or not they 
lay in the fall, we believe that there will be 


spring. 


no difference in their work the following 
spring. (2) This sound may result from 
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the bees performing the washboard move 
ment, the cause of which has never been 
definitely proved, yet we do not know. To 
our knowledge they make no strange sound 


when propolizing, for the propolis when 
gathered is soft. 

Question.—Please let me know whether it is in 
jurious to people to eat honey that has been thru 
a solar wax-extractor. Margaret Ullman. 


Illinois. 

Answer.—Not in the slightest. The honey 
will be very thiek and have a waxy flavor 
that is rather pleasant to many, some even 


preferring it to a honey of more delicate 
flavor. 
ANSWERED BY DR. C. C MILLER 


Questions (1) Would you please tell me how 
to rear queens for use in my own apiary next year, 
as some of my queens are getting to be 
(2) How old should a 
placed by a young one? (3) How may I work from 
hybrid Italian? Can I put tested Italian 
queens in the hive in place of the hybrid queen, or 


quite old 


queen be before she is re 


bees to 


will the hybrid bees all have to be killed off first? 
(4) Which is the best way to buy bees—in pound 
packages or in nuclei? G. T. Pettys 
New York. 
Answers.—(1) In the limited space al 


lowed here it would be impossible to tell 
very much about rearing queens, as it would 
take a whole book to go into the subjeet ful 
lv. Indeed two very good books have been 
published on queen-rearing, the first by G. 
M. Doolittle and the other by Frank C. Pel 
let, and you can get either from the office 
of Gleanings. I might say briefly that one 
way for vou to do is as follows: see that the 
colony containing your best queen is built up 


very strong, giving it sealed brood from 
other colonies if necessary. When the hon 
ey flow begins, take out two frames with 


adhering bees, the queen on one of them, and 
put them in an empty hive on a new stand. 
Shake into this nucleus the from 
or two additional frames for good measure. 
Ten or eleven days later return the old 
queen to the old stand, taking away the 
hive containing the brood and queen-cells, 
and divide this latter into as many nuclei as 
you ean, each nucleus having two or more 
frames of brood, and see that each 
has a centrally located 
there is no danger of its being chilled. In 
about three weeks from the time you began 
operations you should have a laying queen 
in each nucleus. (2) Opinions differ, and lo 
calities differ. In some localities it may be 
better to requeen annually; in others better 
not. In my own locality, which is probably 
much like yours, I never requeen at all, un 
there is fault to find with the 
queen besides old age, leaving the bees to 
requeen when they like. (3) If you intro 
duce an Italian queen into a hybrid colony, 
you need pay no attention to the worker 
bees. In a month or two the bees of the 
old queen will be gone, and all the workers 
will be daughters of the new queen. (4) 
If you get them near by, the nucleus may be 
better, and 2- or 3-pound packages if vou 
send a longer distance. 


bees one 


nucleus 


queen cell where 


less some 
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ture could es 





eey T is Dee. 12, 
I and we 





cape. I had 








have had boards 10 inches 

six inches of BEES, MEN AND THINGS wide and a little 
rain and spring (You may find it here) longer than th 
is here. Out- width of hive 
doors is a carpet laid against the 
0 f green and eNO ES hive over the en 
bees are work- +} tranee so that 
ing on blue gum no wind eould 
(eucalyptus) and some other plants.’’—J. blow in. I have some hives with meta! 
G. Harman, San Diego County, Calif. covers and some with exselsior eovers and 
: se ; : did not use any supers above filled witl 

‘‘How is this for a story! My next-door leaves. I think if the entrance is reduced 


neighbor, a man of veracity and keen dis 
cernment, informed me that his great Rhode 
Island Red rooster, a proud handsome bird 
of two summers, had swallowed one of my 
honeybees and had gone crazy. For three 
long days my neighbor could distinctly hear 


the bee buzzing in the crop of the noble 
bird. At last he could stand it no longer; 
so, on a Sunday morning when the family 
was away at church, this good neighbor 


decided to end the misery of the rooster and 
to liberate the unfortunate prisoner. 
First, this gallant but now crazy bird was 
made unconscious by decapitation; then his 
crop was cut open, but before the operator 
had time to deeide what should be done to 
the inmate, the honeybee, overjoyed by its 
freedom, made a bee line for the hive. This 
is surely a new, tough specimen of a honey 
bee. Think of it! Three days in the crop 
of a rooster without losing 
and when liberated returning at once to its 
old job of making the world a little sweeter! 


also 


consciousness, 


If this stunt is repeated I shall call this 
strain my Jonah bees.’’—H. W. Watjen, 
Bristol County, R. 1. (Watjen is a preacher, 
too.—Mng. Editor.) 

‘‘Last year we sold honey to grocers in 
pint Mason jars. This year on account of 


the increase in the cost of jars and higher 
price of honey we desired a container hold 
ing less than one and one-half pounds and 
cheaper than the glass jars. In the water 
proof fiber cartons we found a container that 
has proved perfectly satisfactory. At first, 
the grocers did not know whether the honey 


would sell as readily as in glass jars and 
ordered only a small quantity. Filled with 
white-clover honey the demand has_ been 


very good, and not one complaint has been 
made. The grocers like these, for they do 
not leak and will not break. They do not 
have to be washed before filling and so re 
quire less work than the glass jars. 
Forty-three of my hives were packed for 
wintering and fence posts, with wire stretch 
ed, set all four sides and fodder leaned 
against the wire to make a wind-break.’’ 
D. F. Rankin, Jackson County, Ind. 

‘*T started in winter quarters last season 
with 40 ten-frame hives, and lost only one. 
The temperature was below zero for weeks 
at a time. I used no packing whatever. I 
think my success was due largely to leaving 
the bottom-boards with the large entrance 
open the full width of the hive so that mois 


* 


on 


the supers filled with some absorbent above 
are necessary to take care of the moisture 
Why should I change when I am very sue 
cessful in wintering as above desecribed?’’ 

Karl B. Waggoner, Madison County, Ills. 


‘The Chinese consider 6 to 10 pounds ot 
surplus honey a good catch. They are. very 
careless about their bees and let them come 
and go aecording to the ‘good luck’ of the 
family. You find them in dirty old tubs, un 
der the eaves of the houses, hanging over a 
pigsty, in a hole in the mud wall—here, 
there, and everywhere. The last colony I 
purchased cost me 30 cents in gold. I took 
it out of the kitchen cupboard; bees on one 
side of the shelf and the basins, ete., on the 
other side. Next day I was taken to see an 
other colony. I found it in an old box under 
the bed, but the people were unwilling to sell 
thinking that to disturb the bees would in 
terfere with the ‘luck’ of the place. The 
had under the family bed for 
seven years, and the neighbors came round 
to protest when I thought of removing them 
It is not at all unusual to find two queens 
in one tub. They seem to work on merrily 
together. Chinese are usually quiet 
and easily managed. I lift them about in 
handfuls and rarely need to use smoke.’’ 
Kdward J. Blandford, North-West 
Mission, Wucheng Ki, China. 


bees been 


bees 


Kiangsi 
‘*On the evening of Nov. 19 IT put my 22 
stands of bees in the cellar, very heavy with 
about 100 pounds each. The un 
usual weight unfortunately toppled over their 
base and all fell forward on their fronts 
with tops and bottoms off, and the cellar 
was so full of bees that the electrie light 
and kerosene lamp could hardly be distin 
guished. With the help of a neighbor I had 
them all back by 1 o’clock in the morning 
We walked in bees and mashed them, put 
ting back the covers and bottom-boards, and 
I swept up about two quarts of dead bees. 
How they ever got back and were satisfied 
I am unable to tell, but two days later the 
cellar was as quiet as tho nothing had hap 
pened; and hardly a hum is now percepti 
ble in the cellar, with the temperature rang 
ing from 47 to 53 degrees.’’—Hamlin B 
Miller, Marshall County, Iowa. 

‘*My rather carefully kept record shows 
this to have been the poorest year for bees 
1884—S82 per cent winter loss—actual, 
estimated. With 20 seattered apiarie: 


stores of 


since 


not 
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under my care I could come pretty close to 

census. : g , Foul brood is also firm 
ly established here. In treating it the queen 
seems to. be the point to start from in our 
research, and the flow of nectar certainly 
has a lot to do with both the control and the 
incidence of European foul brood. I noted 
with much interest that after the cold win 
ter young and high-grade queens became 
drone-layers. There was a very great mor 
tality of queens as brood-rearing started, 
and laying-workers would appear in 48 hours 
after the death of the queen.’’George W. 
\dams, Essex County, Mass. 


‘*T believe, if we could persuade hive 
makers to make up hives full one and one 
fourth inches thick, the winter-case prob 
lem in our latitude (39) would be practical 
ly solved. You ask why? I had occasion to 
notice many hives in Wirt and Ritehie Coun 
ties, W. Va., and invariably the old home 
made hives, made from thick lumber, 14 
to 1% thick, and protected from 
windsweep, were the ones that had lively 
bees in them after the hardest winter ever 
known here.’’—KE. R. Ferree, Wirt County 


W. Va. 


inches 


’ 


‘‘We have three pests to contend with 
here, namely: foul brood: the wasp, for 
which we bait a wire flytrap with a small 
piece of salmon; and a very small ant. 

' Winter packing is hardly 
sary for this latitude, as I have a number of 
stands that have wintered well under a low 


neces 


shed closed on three sides but entirely open 
to the east, this being the direction from 
which we seldom have any wind. Bees re 
main in this shed the year around.’’—J. W. 
Beckley, Marion County, Ore. 


‘*TIn the field around me sweet clover 
grows eight and nine feet high, and last 
year I cut and measured one stalk nine feet, 
ten inches. Along the roadside, it grows to 
that height. sefore tacking the 
metal on my covers | place several thick 
nesses of newspaper between the wood and 
the metal. I thought this would act as extra 
insulation. As this cost nothing, | thought 
I would hand the idea along.’’—-Maurice 
Grinbly, Toronto, Ont. 


‘*The season just past has been one of the 
most peculiar for several vears. The most 
peculiar feature was that from Apr. 2 to 
\ug. 25 there was not a day but that the 
bees had plenty of honey to gather, some 
thing I never knew before. However, the 
honey crop fell short of the average. The 
spring was exceptionally favorable, but the 
summer very unfavorable because of cold 
and wet.’’—M. E. Ballard, Delaware Coun 
iv. 7. Be 

‘I believe the fact that we are called 
even by ourselves has belittled 
In using the 


ly ekeepers’ 
the honey producing industry. 
term ‘beekeepers’ and 
ciations’ the publie is not brought face to 
face with the product of our business. We 


‘ beekeepers’ ASSO 


wii 
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are ‘honey-producers,’ and should call our 
selves and out 


such. ’’—Ivan 
Whiting, Sheboygan County, Wis. 


associations 


‘*We have this year 
pounds of honey 


produced 102,616 
from about S868 colonies 
spring count, and finished the season with 
1065 colonies that have the largest winter 
stores ever left, nearly five combs to each 
colony, besides all they have in the brood 
nests, so as not to draw on the sugar sup 
ply. I have bought out my father’s interest 
in the business.’’——E. F. Atwater, Ada 
County, Ida. 


‘*This winter is starting in much the same 
as last winter did, with snow from Dee. 1 on. 
If the snow stays it will be much better 
than without it. I had to double up half of 
miN colonies for stores. Applied tor sugal 
ecards in September and received them = in 
late November.’’ 
County, R. I. 


Robt. Elwell, Providence 


‘*Here in eastern Pennsylvania the bees 
that survived last winter’s severe 
have done well. Many lost all the bees they 
had. But | reeall one beekeeper who had 
extra-good wind-breaks and his 
came thru in excellent condition.’’ 
Bond, Monroe County, Pa. 


losses 


colonies 


Kw ood 


‘All the honey has been sold at a good 
price. At a sale here bees in old boxes sold 
for $9.00 per hive. A few years ago I bought 
a hive for $1.00. So you see the bee busi 
ness is looking fine here.’’—S. T. 
Morris County, Kans. 


Bowman, 


‘*The beekeepers around here had a very 
speaking. My 
own averaged more than 100 pounds started 
on foundation. 
the South.’’—C. C. 
Ont. 


successful season, generally 


These were packages from 


Crosskill, Clarksburg, 


‘“*This has been an extra-good vear for 
honey with us. All sold at from 25 to 2S 
cents for clover and basswood, and 21 e°nts 
for buekwheat.’’—J. [. Gillman, Locust Hill, 
Ontario, Can. 


‘*The value of clover alone in adding ni 
trogen to the soil would justify its use in 
the crop rotation, as proved by tests here.’’ 
Bulletin of the Ohio Experiment Station, 


‘*The real beemen are nice fellows. <A 
nervous and irritable man does not stay with 
the bee work long, as the bees move him 
on.’’-—K. EK. Mott, Cass. County, Mich. 


‘*My 20 colonies made me a net profit of 
$519.55 this vear. IT have the only bees in 
this country.’’——C. 8S. Hall, By 
Ky. 

‘We are having good rains here and look 
for a bumper crop.’’-—W. KE. Tuttle, Mon 
terey County, Cal., Nov. 28. 


‘*This is the first time in 30 vears I have 
fed bees for winter.’’ 
bastian County, Ark, 


Crene Rogers, Se 
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N the month among any othi- 
of October, oO |o—= er class of peo- 
1878 (just |} ple in the 

40 years ago as world. I have 
| write), when OUR HOMES not heard this 
we were putting lately, but occa 
up the first sionally we hear 
brick building ROOT something ot 
just opposite the sort. The 
our railroad de- [=o whole wide 
pot, | had the | world has b 
mason put in We trust in God.—I. Timorny 4:10 gun to realize 
the middle of 1 nate seen the wicked in great power, and that not onl 
the east front passed away, and, lo, he was not.—PsaLM 37:35 peace of mind 
of the building, and = tranquillity 
clear up to the top, a block of sandstone’ of soul come from trusting in God, but also 
with an old-fashioned straw hive carved on financial prosperity a prosperity that 
it and right above it were the words in large — stands the assault of years. 


letters, “Jn God we Trust.’ This inserip- 
tion is, of course, still there. It is so close 
to the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad that the 
passengers who go by daily are sure to see 
it as they take note of the building that is 
now simply a part of the other buildings of 
the A. I. During the years that 
have passed there have been many com- 


Root Co. 


ments in regard to this inseription that 
has appeared for so many years on the 
face of our coins. Years ago they used 
to laugh about it; but as time passed and 
the business grew, and its reputation 
spread further and further, | do not know 
but the great busy world began to think 


it was not only a good thing to have “ In 


God we Trust” stamped on our coins, but 
that it would also be a fine thing if more 
business houses had it over their doors, 


and better still, inseribed on the hearts of 
the proprietors. 

| recently saw in the Sunday School 
Times a statement to the effect that the 
Times people had published a little book 
viving the names of the various business 
firms who had prospered and flourished for 
a long period of years; and they paid 
strong emphasis on the fact that these old 
business houses that continue to grow and 
prosper were, almost without exception, 
under the management of a Christian man, 
and, with few exceptions, a man or com- 
pany of men who are regular attendants 
at chureh and Sunday-school, and many of 
them prominent workers in Sunday-school. 
Heinze, the pickle man (“ different 
kinds of pickles”), is even yet, in his old 
age, a great Sunday-school man; and just 
recently he gave a splendid address to a 
Sunday-school work- 


57 


vreat eonvention of 


ers in some eastern city. 

Some years ago the skepties used to be 
fond of saying that there was more crook- 
echureh members — than 


edness among 


Well, what brought this whole matter to 
mind was that at one of our stockholders’ 
annual meetings one the speakers, in 
commenting on the legend eut in stone over 
our first building, said that some years ago 
there was much talk about adulterated 1i- 
quid honey and honey in the comb manu- 
faectured from parraffin and glucose with- 
out the bees ever having had anything to 
do with it. Some of our older beekeepers 
will remember about our offering $1,000 for 
a single pound of manufaetured comb hon 
ey, and afterward $10,000. Of not 
even one pound of bogus honey was ever 
rotten hold of. Well, this talk reealled 
the fact that onee A. I, Root was aveused 
of making honey mostly or entirely of glu 
ete. Yes, it got into the papers also; 
and one editor came down to our place and 
charged me with it. I told him he was 
welcome to visit the premises and go every- 
where and look everywhere. When he ask- 
ed me if I had any glucose on the place | 
showed him a little bottleful—perhaps half 
a pound. On another oecasion somebody 
on the street declared that A. I. Root’s 
honey was bogus and all of it manufactur- 
ed. A lady who had a daughter for many 
years in my employ ealled him tosorder 
right there on the street. She said in sub- 


of 


course, 


cose, 


stance: 

‘My good sir, my daughter is in the 
employ of A. I. Root, and has been almost 
ever since he commenced business. If he 
were doing anything of that sort, do you 
think I would consent to let her work for 
him, or that she herself would consent to 


continue in the employ of such a man, es- 
pecially when right over the front of the 
building, eut in sandstone, is the motto, 
‘In God we Trust?” 

Now, friends, | 
matter clearly before you. 
take considerable “ 


the 
not 
man 


suppose you have 
Would it 


cheek ” for any 
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in any business to put up a motto like that 
and then proceed to defraud and cheat his 
fellow-men, especially if his business con- 
tinued to grow and prosper year after 
year? Falsehood, “ camouflage,” and some 
others of these new things just started with 
the war, deceive a good many and succeed 
for a time, in the business of cheating and 
swindling; but all such enterprises soon get 
to the end of their string. 

As I write on this 2nd day of October, 
Germany is fast approaching the end of 
the string I have been speaking of. She 
has managed to get along in her iniquitous 
ways for an unusual number of years; but 
her doom is now coming; and, as I write, it 
seems to be coming swifter and faster every 
day. Dear reader, no matter whether you 
are old or young, man or woman, boy or 
girl, will it not pay you to remember the 
legend on the coins in your pocket—“In God 
we Trust?” and may this not only be writ- 
ten and stamped indelibly in the innermost 
recesses of your heart, but may it be your 
constant effort both day and night to live 
up to the little preeept and to make the 
creat God, who rules in heaven as well as 
here on earth, your daily confidant, coun 


selor, and friend. 


THE SUNFLOWER! NOT ONLY MILK AND 
HONEY, BUT PERHAPS BUTTER ALSO 
FROM THE SAME PLANT. 

The article in our issue for October in 


revard to sunflower for silage has brought 
forth quite a little correspondence. About 
the first of September I planted some seeds 
of the Mammoth Russian sunflower to see 
what it would do so late in the season. To 
day, Nov. 8, some of the plants are nearly 


two feet high: and one of our cows eats 
them with avidity. I first gave her some 
sunflower heads that | found in a neigh- 


These she devoured eagerly, 
and afterward up the stalks that 
bore immature After having got 
this taste, she eats my young plants eager- 
ly, and The other cow 
(we have only two) not to 
and the true the 
which IT am led to think it is 

an aequired appetite like 


hor’s garden. 
chewed 
heads. 
more.” 


‘ealls for 
does seen 


on,” same 1s of 


from 


* eateh 
horses, 
somewhat of 
sweet clover. 

A Government bulletin, No. 687, reeords 
regard to using oil 
from sunflower seeds for human food. This 
ol compares favorably with any other food 
oil known; and if it ean be produced 
cheaply enough, it would be very likely to 
take the place of butter. Since butter is 
so high just now (60 to 70 cents) it seems 
quite likely the oil sunflower 


some experiments in 


from seeds 
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might be eatable. I found the clipping 


below in the Plain Dealer: 

“We passed thru an immense field of sunflowers 
[I looked inquiringly at Richter ‘We extract oil 
from them,’ he explained. ‘ You will see thousands 


of fields just like this one all over Germany.’ ” 


I have read somewhere that in Russia 
sunflower seed is a great staple, the people 
using the meats in place of animal food, 
and also using oil. We have some reports 
in regard 100 bushels of to the 
acre, From what I can gather, my impres 
sion is that it is only oceasionally that sun- 
flowers yield honey in any considerable 
amount. I shall be very glad to addi- 
tional information. 

The Government bulletin, dated 
follows: 


to seed 


get 


May 25, 
reads as 


“The crop was harvested for silage on September 
29 


22, at which time on about 50 per cent of the plants 


the seeds were well formed and in the dough 
stage, while the remainder were not so nearly ma 
tured. The yield from the plat in which the plants 
were thinned to 15 inches was at the rate of 16.91 
tons per acre, and from the plat thinned to 6 inches 
the yield was at the rate of 19.42 tons per aere 


My little planting has demonstrated what 
has already been said, that the sunflower 


stands frost much better than corn. At 
this date, Nov. 9, we have had no severe 
frosts here in our locality; and light frosts 
that cut down the late corn seem to have 
had little or no effect on the sunflowers. 
THE ELECTRIC WINDMILL: FLORIDA GARDEN, 
Day after tomorrow is Thanksgiving 
day; and it should be, and God grant that 


Thanks 
evel 


it may he, the gvreatest world-wide 
ceiving the 
known—a thanksgivine with less “ booze” 
than the world 
tion to the population. 
to little world, in 
Florida home you may care to know what 


whole wide world has 


has ever known in propor 
Now to come away 
down my TTS modest 
makes me more than ordinarily happy. — | 
found my good friend Kaiser had the elec 
trie auto in fine trim, with the batteries 
well stored and the windmill rejoicing (?) 
in a new 
belt wore out during the summer, and the 
Goodyear Rubber Co.of Akron, O.,made usa 
rubber belt which they think will stand Flor 
ida warmth and winters. Remember, this 
is the second auto on the whole face of the 
earth (so far as I have been able to learn) 
that is propelled by wind power. 1 feel a 
thrill every time I look up at the beanti 
ful windmill; and every mile [ ride in the 
electric auto | 
Both of these beautiful pieces of maehin 
ery are but the realization and culmination 
of the two playthings of my boyhood. 
| think I may to you, 
friends, one more reason for thanking God 


rubber endless belt. The common 


have a succession of thrills. 


contess dear 
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from the very bottom of my heart. The 
companion ot my boyhood and kind 
counselor of my early manhood is. still 


with me by my side; and still to me, as 
deseribed in the good book, “ Her price is 
far above rubies;” yes, indeed, or wind- 
mills and eleetrie autos. 

How about the garden? Well, Wesley 
was offered such big pay (on account of 
the war) that the garden was nearly a 
“wilderness of weeds” when we arrived. 
He didn’t get around to harvest the 
corn; but the Florida rats did a very good 
job, leaving us the cobs to show there was 
corn, There were two crops that thrived 
in spite of the wilderness of weeds—the 
roselle, or “ Florida cranberries,” of which 
| have said so much in past winters, and 
sweet potatoes. The roselle was ready to 
eather when we arrived. The sweet po- 
tatoes came up all over “ volunteer,” and 
in spading up the beds for our crops we 
find more fine potatoes than we- can use at 
present. time in October Wesley 
planted bed of Irish potatoes, and 
there are a few néw as large as hens’ eggs; 
but as they are growing thriftily it will 
not pay to disturb them just yet. Irish po- 
tatoes in the groceries are 75 cents a peck, 
and them are badly seabbed at 
that. In the last 10 days we have planted 
peas, corn, snap beans, turnips, onion-sets, 
ete.; and with the abundant summer show- 
ers, all (except the corn) are up so as to 
present a most beautiful picture from the 
top of the tower of the windmill, 50 feet 
high. Why does not everybody down in 
Florida grow his own potatoes (and other 
varden stuff) as we do, instead of paying 
75 cents a peck for poor ones? | 
it is because they think it is much 
trouble,” and do not love the work as | do. 
Of course, we may have a frost as we did 
a year ago; but 


even 


Some 
one 


some ot 


Suppose 


“ too 


we have managed so we 
have suffered very little loss by frost so far 
during past winters. 

THE FLORIDA HOME; ELI 


TRIE WINDMILL 


Today, Dee. 9, | am 79 years old. Yes 
terday I walked fully six miles, and then, 
instead of feeling tired, I felt like 
walking than when I started. Because the 
wind didn’t blow with sufficient 
several days, the auto “ran out of juice,” 
so Mrs. Root (she is 77) and I both decided 
to walk a distance of a little over a mile to 
churech—I/ walked also to the evening ser\ 
ice, It still remains to be tested how many 
miles per day the Florida wind 
will give. 

GROWING YOUR OWN 


more 


foree tor 


average 


GARDEN SEEDS, 
Once more | am strongly impressed wit! 
the importance of saving seed from you 


BEE CULTURE JANvARY, 1919 
own garden, especially with beans, peas, 
and corn. When gathering beans and peas 
for the table or market, save carefully for 
seed every pod that is overripe, and when 
planting time comes another season, just 
contrast these “home-grown” with what 
you buy of the average seedsman. Very 
often we put in an extra amount of seeds, 
because we have learned by experience that 
many seeds don’t grow. Should they hap- 
pen to grow, however, you have an expen- 
sive “ thinning out” of the plants. I have 
just been hoing a row of lima beans, the 
seed having been brought from Medina. | 
put one bean just where I wanted a plant, 
and there is hardly a missing plant in the 
whole long row. It is just the same with 
all other seeds of*our own growing. Now 
look at your seed catalogs, and see what 
you have to pay for peas, beans, and corn. 
Just a year ago today, we had that awful 
freeze, the worst in Florida for about 25 
years. Today, as | write, the mereury is 
80, and tomatoes, beans, ete., are unharmed 
so far. New potatoes are 90 cents a peck; 
potatoes shipped in from the North, 70 

cents. 
BEEKEEPING IN FLORIDA UNDER 

CIRCUMSTANCES 


PRESENT 


Again and 


about 


again J have letters asking 
Florida as a place for beekeeping, 
and what part of Florida is most favorable, 
ete. The following clipping pretty well 
answers the above: 

The A. I Medina, Ohio, has paid 


the beekeepers of Florida something over $50,000.00 


Root Company, 


up to the present date for their honey crop for 1918 


In answer to the question where are the 


Florida for bee culture, my 


as to 
Lest locations in reply 

that no one can 
ealities that 
larly 


come 


answer There are certain lo 
give tremendous yields during particu 
good Sometimes 


SeASOnS these hig yields 


again the west coast, and 


from the northern part of sometimes 


from the east coast, and 


I think there is promise that a great heretofore 
unexplored or undeveloped field will Le found in 
the vicinity of Lake Okechobee Mr. Daniel Ab 
bott of Bradentown, Fla., whose principal business 
is eggs and chickens, keeps 50 or 60 colonies of 
lees as a sort of a side issue We have recently 
paid him over $1200.00 for his honey crop. Mr 


Notestein, also of Bradentown, who has something 


like 150 or 175 colonies, has received from us dur 
ing the present summer a little over $1,600.00 for 
his honey Of course, the prices are just now away 
up \ few days ago I asked the price of peaches 
in one of our Medina groceries When he replied, 
I gave a low whistle, and then he said: ‘* Well, 


Mr. Root, the price is awful It's just like honey 
We used to sell a tumbler of the ‘Airline Honey’ for 
ten cents Now it's 25 cents.” I didn't find any 

The shortage 
important that 


waste in the 


more fault with the price of peaches 
made it 
the honey that has 
State of Florida, be just now 
po sible of 


of sugar has exceedingly 


heen going to 
gathered as much as 
after 


course, the price will go down 


the war, but so will the price of everything else 
but please keep in mind that Lees where intelligent 
l managed “hoth work for nothing, and board 
1! \ I hoot 
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AMERICAN 
Fruit GROWER 
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Vel KEEVM. Be 10 OCTOBER, 19:18 Ten Cons Copy | 
| 


| 4. A COURSE IN 
4G ~ Fruit Growing 
| 


FREE 


Hi} Do vou know how to plant, cultivate, 
| prune, and care for your fruit trees 
1H and grapevines? Do you know the lat 
| est methods of berry and vegetable 

culture?) Do you know how much can 
HH be made in beekeeping and poultry, 
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conducted as side lines? These and 
HHI] many other questions on important f 
Wi fruit-growing subjects are found in = f 
i every issue of the AMERICAN FRUIT : 
| GROWER. How many of these ean you ; 
and the rest of your family answer? 
Yet you can get the best information } 
Sdited by Somual Adore that the best men of our time have to 
give on all these points, if vou read t 
- the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 
KS 
W s : = 
Ss More Than a Hundred Questions Answered in the December Issue 
CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 
1. What is the influence of air drainage? 19. Should the vineyard be cultivated 
2 Has the sod mulch method of orchard 20. Do you advise inter-cropping the young 
fertilization been successful? orchard . : 
3. What is a good method of holding back 21. How many reasons are there for fall 
the berry crop! spraying? 
4. Did the commission merchants swindle 22. How are grapevines grafted? 
you? 23. Shouldwe dynamite holes fortree-planting ? = 
5. How can you protect young fruit trees 24. Why are chickens an advantage in a plum 
from rabbits and mice? * orchard ? 
6. Do you know anything about apple bud 25. Have you read about marketing cherries 
selection ? by parcel post? : 
7. How should a new fruit be introduced? 26. How do you set out grapevines ? = 
8. Has apple pomace any value! 27. What kind of fruit should be stored? j 
9. Do sprayed trees bear a heavier crop of 28. What is the best kind of sprayer to buy ? = 
apples than unsprayed ? 29 W res : : 
a - . ev. YW hy should vou order your fertilizer 
10. Why is a cement cave good for keeping now 7 ; 
apples ? ” Is the ge: - . able for 
11. When do the different varieties of peaches 30. Is the gas tractor suitable for east 
me > ern farming 
ripen ? - 
12. What outside orchard work can be done 31. Are a \ cr to plant a 
at this season? new orchare 
13. Do you know the correct method of pruning 382. What are the best varieties : CLIP 
grapes ? to order? COUPON 
14. What is your ideal of an orchard home? 
, 15. How many grapevines would you plant to os 
an acre and what distance apart? fi . 
16. Do you know how to have varieties of E 
fruit identified? ; = AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
17. What is the right age to plant apple — 329 Plymouth Court , 
18. Can biennial bearing be _ controlled é 
Chicago, Tl. 
START A PAYING BUSINESS = Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.00 (or 50 
cents), for which send me your valuabk 
WE WILL HELP you magazine for three years (or one year), as 
Ask yourself a frank question—would you : to take the free course in fruit 
= take a practical, complete course in fruit 5 1s 
= growing if it cost you but a few cents and 
= a few hours’ time, each month? By reading Name 
= the American Fruit Grower, you can get just 
= that. Send your order today. Do It Now! = - 
Subscription price three years $1.00. One et he 
year 50 cents 3 
FILL OUT THE COUPON = 


x Town... . sees State 
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Classified Advertisements 


Notices will be inserted in these classified 
columns for 25 cents. per line. Advertisements 
intended for this department cannot be less 
than two lines, and you must say you want 
your advertisement in the classified column 
or we will not be responsible for errors | 











HONEY AND WAX FOR SALE 
Beeswax bought and sold Strohmeyer & Arpe 
Co., 139 Franklin St., New York. 


FOR SALE Clover, amber and buckwheat hon 
ey in 60-lb. cans. C. J. Baldridge, Kendaia, N. Y 

FOR SALE Clover and buckwheat honey in 60 
Ib. tin cans H. G. Gable, Romulus, N. Y 


FOR SALE Amber and buckwheat extracted 
honey in cans I. J. Stringham, Glen Cove, N. Y 


FOR SALE No. 1 white extracted honey in No 
10 pails weighing 10 pounds gross, $3.00 each f 
o. b. here B. F. Smith, Jr., Fromberg, Mont 


FOR SALE 12,000 Ibs. white extracted honey in 
60-Ib. cans, cased Make offer 
J. N. Minkes, Basin, Box No. 525, Wyo 
FOR SALE Clover and buckwheat honey, 60 
Ib. cans, two in a case 


H. F. Williams, Romulus, N. Y 





FOR SALE Extra good quality clover or white 
aster honey, packed in 60-lb. tins, two in a case 
P H: C. Lee, Brooksville, Ky 


FOR SALE Michigan's Best extracted honey in 
packages to suit; white clover, raspberry, milkweed, 
buckwheat 

A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich 


FOR SALE 60,000 Ths. strictly white-clover ex 
tracted honey. extra-licht color, heavy bodied, fine 
flavor. in 60-Ib. new cans 

R. Mason, Mechanic Falls, Me 

FOR SALE Clover, heartsease No 1 white 
comb, $6.50 per case; fancy, $7.00; extra faner 
$7.50: 24 Danz. sections to case; extracted 120-lh 
eases 30¢ per pound 

W. A. Latshaw Co., Carlisle, Ind 

RASPBERRY HONEY This honey has just 
enough buckwheat honey mixed with it to color it 
some. It is from one of the Hutchinson apiaries, and 
has all the fine qualities and flavor that the Hut 
chinson honey is noted for. It is put up for sale in 
60-lb. cans Price. 25¢ a Ib Sample by mail 20c¢ 
which mav be applied on purchase of honey 

John Hutchinson, Lake City, Mich., R. D. No. 2 


ere sree 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


. . seen eennennenernnen seevveneneuennerensennensonnnneecy 
oeeennenensenene vueveneenenne 


Small lots of off-crade honey for baking purposes 

C. W. Finch. 1451 Ogden Ave., Chicago, Il 

: Beeswax wanted Highest prices paid State 
quantity and quality ae 
' , EF. S. Robinson, Mayville, N. Y 





WANTED Comb and extracted honey, car lots 





d less Mail sample. quantity, and price a 
a W. Morris, Yonkers, N. Y 


a — | 





WANTED Extracted honey, all kinds and 
grades for export purposes Any quantity Please 
send samples and quotations. ; 

M. Betancourt, 59 Pearl St New York Citys 


WANTED White or licht amber extracted hon 
ey in any quantity Kindly send sample, tell how 
vour honey is packed and your lowest cash price, 
also buy beeswax. FE. B. Rosa, Monroe, Wisconsin 
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WANTED.—Comb and extracted honey, also be 
wax. Send samples. 
S. Fryer, 386 Halsey St., Portland, Ore 


BEESWAX WANTED.—For manufacture int» 


SUPERIOR FOUNDATION (Weed Process). 
Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah 





WANTED.—Extracted honey in both light an 


amber grades. Kindly sénd sample, tell how hone 
is put up and quote lowest cash price delivered in 
Preston M. V. Facey, Preston, Minn 


WANTED Extracted and comb honey. Carload 
or less quantities. Send particulars by mail and 
sample of extracted 


Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., Richmond Hill, N. ¥ 


BEESWAX WANTED.—We are paying higher 


prices than usual for beeswax. Drop us a line and 
get our prices, either delivered at our station or your 
station as you choose State how much vou have 
and quality. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 


FOR SAL 


teeeerceensenseeeenne tenseneniiet seeneneeennecenunneeneennroeentenee um HUdnneUateengenenecsenssensnsenesees 


HONEY LABELS Most attractive designs 
Catalog free Eastern Label Co., Clintonville, Conn 


FOR SALE \ full line of Root’s goods at Root's 
a3 


prices Healy, Mayaguez, Porto Rico 
FOR SALE Hand-gathered sweet-clover seed 


now ready Write for prices 
«. ©. Bird, Boulder, Colo. 


FOR SALE.—SUPERIOR FOUNDATION, “Best 
by Test.’ Let us prove it. Order now 
Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah 


FOR SALE.—One Cowan two-frame extractor 
and one honey tank, 36x28 in. deep, both good as 
new Oscar Skow, Dunlap, Iowa 

FOR SALE 125 10-frame_ shallow supers 
Root’s goods, free from disease Power cireular 


saw ond 2 H. P. gasoline engine 
FE. R. Gooch, Farmersville, Teves 
FOR SALE Good second-hand 60-Ib. cans, two 
to the case, at 60¢ per case f. o. b. Cincinnati 
Terms, cash with order C. H. W. Weber & Co 
2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


FOR SALE Root and Falconer goods, 8 an 
10-frame size new ind second-hand Send for 
printed matter 

\. Bradbury Monument Beach, Mass 


FOR SALE Will send a sample pound of me 


dium brood foundation for 60c¢, postage extra 
Other grades at proportionately low prices. Send 
for complete price list Wax worked for cash or 
on shares E. S. Robinson, Mayville, N. Y 


FOR SALE 1000 Standard beehives in flat 
8- and 10-frame sizes, supers with sections. full 
depth and shallow extracting frames Entire lot 
new and strictly first class I will sell in large or 
small quantities at low prices 

J. O. Hallman, Helena, Ga 


JANADIAN BEE SUPPLY & HONEY CO. 


Ltd.—73 Jarvis St., Toronto, Ont (Note new ad 
dress. ) Full line of Root’s famous goods: also 
made-in-Canada goods Extractors and engines 
GLEANINGS and all kinds of bee literature Get 


the best. Catalog free. 








FOR SALE Only about 100 dovetailed and 100 
home-made hives with about that many supers of 
each kind left, as per our advertisement in Nov 
and Dec. numbers of Gleanings We offer 30 10 
frame dovetailed standard hives, Hoffman frames 
new, nailed and painted, $2.00 each: new nucleus 
and cages nailed, ready for use, 20 3-frame, 25¢ 
each; 57 2-frame, 20c each; 28 2-pound cages, 35¢ 
each; 148 2-pound cages, 25c¢ each: 150 1-pound 
cages, 20¢ each. 


The Hyde Bee Co., Floresville, Texas 
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FOR SALE. 





1,000 thick top bars, staple-spaced 


frames, regular, $40. 10-0z. screw-capped jars, 2- 
gross crates, $6.50 gross. 
J. Stringham, Glen Cove, N. Y 
‘OR SALE.—Giving up beekeeping—must sell 
immediately. Hives, extractor, new honey-cans 
foundation, etc. No bees. Price list furnished 
H. Hirsch, Box 47, Sta. W., New York City. 


FOR SALE.—100 3-story 10-fr. colonies, mostly 





1918 Berry queens. Root hives, metal tops, wired 
frames. Your choice from about 130 colonies. Can 
furnish two good locations for 1919, alfalfa, sweet 
clover, and heartsease 

Harry A. Huff, Chapman, Kans 


FOR SALE.—16,000 sections, Roots’ extra pol 


ished sections, style 2-beeway, 4%x4%4x1%, at 20 
per cent discount from January factory prices. 10 
500 in the flat, balance in glass-side 18-section su 
pers, with separators Part have full foundation, 
some drawn combs, balance no _ starters Supers 
free. e. Lhommodieu, Colo, Towa 
AUTOMOBILE REPAIRS 
AUTOMOBILE owners should subscribe for the 


AUTOMOBILE DEALER AND REPAIRER; 150-page il 
lustrated monthly devoted exclusively to the care and 
repair of the car. The only magazine in the world 
devoted to the practical of motoring The 
rouble Department” contains five pages of num 
bered questions each month from car owners and 
repairmen which are answered by experts on gaso 


side 


line engine repairs. $1.00 per year 15 cents per 
copy. Canadian subscriptions, $1.50 Postals not 
answered Charles D. Sherman, 107 Highland 
Court, Hartford, Conn. 


WANTS AND EXCHANGE 


WANTED Second-hand twoframe Cowan ex 


tractor Ss. Heavlin, Seville, O 
WANTED 25 to 300 colonies of bees within 
0 miles E. A. Harris, Albany, Ala 
WANTED Five to fifty bee colonies, in ten 

frame dovetailed hives A. Arnold, Stelton, N. J 





WANTED 


Colonies of bees in Georgia or Ala 


bama C. S. Gilson, Dalton, N. Y 

WANTED Colonies of bees in lots of anywhere 
from 5 to 500 State lowest cash price wanted 
H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio 


suitable for 


hees 


WANTED.—Barnes saw, or 
small electric motor, for cash, 


some saw 


honey, or 





E. W. Brown, Willow Springs, Tlls 
WANTED Old combs and cappings for render 
ing on shares Our steam equipment secures all 
the wax Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah 


WANTED.—wWould like to buy or _ work 
ares 300 colonies Capable of managing efficient 
hy Geo. Lesser, East Syracuse, N. Y., R. D. No. 3 


on 
e} 


One four-frame extractor, second 
hand, in good repair 


E. Cotant, Stanfield, Ore., 


WANTED 
No 


30x 22 


WANTED Foundation machines State size, 








kind, condition, when bought new and price asked 
Grand Haven Pattern Works, Grand Haven, Mich 
One practically new No. 5 Oliver typewriter, pet 
feet condition: for sale or will exchange for ex 
tractor or other beekeepers’ supplies. 
C. F. Strahan, Linwood, Nebr 
WANTED Beeswax We will pay for average 
ilitvy heeswax delivered at Medina, 36¢ cash, 38e 
rade. We will pav 1 and 2e extra for choice yellow 


Re sure your shipment bears your name and ad 
lress as shipper so we can identify it on arrival. 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 





| 
| 
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WANTED Shipments of old comb and cappings 
for rendering. We pay the highest cash and trade 
prices, charging but 5 cts. a pound for wax render 
ed. The Fred W. Muth Co., 204 Walnut St.. Cin 
ecinnati, O 


OLD COMBS WANTED 


Our steam wax presses 
will , 


get every ounce of beeswax out of old combs 
cappings or slumcum Send for our terms and 
our new 1918 catalog We will buy vour share of 
the wax for cash or will work it into foundation for 
you Dadant & So Hamilton, TIlinois 
FOR SALE Edgemont Fruit Farm and Apiary 
one mile fron prosperous town, highly improved 
good buildings, all in bearing orchards of choicest 
Varieties from which is obtained a good neom 
If desired, will include our apiary, one of the lest 
in the valley We realized $20.00 per colony th 
past season Write for prices and terms 
\ Dennis, Olathe Colo 
FOR SALE On account of failing health I 
wish to sell my 80-acre farm, bees and supplie 1K 
acres cleared, balance very easy to clear; 4% miles 
to town, 1 mile to school; on telephone line and 
rural route good new residence and out-building 
good well of soft water in engine room Bees in 
10-frame LL. hives, frames nearly all wired ood 
supply of upers same size Thi an A No. 1 
location for bees and hone Pri $5,000 for the 
farm, bees and supplic EIOOF h, bal © or 
time This is a bargain 
Ss >. Clark Weverhauser Wis 
BEES AND QUEENS 
Finest Italian queens. Send for hooklet and p 
list Jay Smith, R. D. No. 3. Vincenne Ind 
Hardy Itatian queen 
W. G. Lauver, Middletown, Pa., R. D. No 
FOR SALE Three-band Ttalian queen 
W. T. Perdue, R. D. No. 1, Ft. Deposit. Ala 
No more queens thi ensor Root heekeope 
supplies A. W. Yate Hart d, Conn 
Well-bred bees and queens Hive ind ipplic 
J. Hi M. Cook, 84 Courtland S New Yor] 
Golden Italian queens, untested $1 vel 
for $5.00 Kk. A. Simmon a ville \la 
“She suits me” Italian queen $1.15 each from 
May 15th to Oct. 15 10 or more $1.00 each 
Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Cont 
THREE-BAND ITALTANS ONLY Untested 
queens, $1.00: 6, $5.00: 12, $9.00: 50 $35.00: 100 
$67.50 H. G. Dunn, The Willows, San Jose. Calif 
FOR SALE Pure-bred Italian queens: also a 
few hundred pounds of bee Queens ready April 
15 Orders filled promptly or monev returned 
O. P. Hendrix, West Point, Mi 


GOLDENS THAT ARE TRUE TO NAME Uy 
tested queens, each, $1.00: 6, $5.00: 12 p 
$35.00: 100, $67.50 

Garden City Apiaries, San Jose, Calif 


$9.00 





Three-banded Italian queens and bees hy the 
pound, also nucleus, in  Root’s hipping-ease if 
preferred, or buyer furnish own cages Send for 
price list J. A. Jones & Son, Hope Hull, Ala 

FOR SALE Golden Italian queer which pro 
duce gentle vellow bees. the hardest workers we have 
known Untested, $1.00, tested, $1 ) W ildflowe 
Apiaries Co., Trust Bldg., Little Rock, Ark 

Golden Ttalian queen that produes rolden bees: 
the highest kind, gentle, and as good honey gather 
ers as can be found; each, $1.00; 6, $5.00: tested, 
$2.00: breeders. $5.00 to $10.00 

J. B. Brockwell, Barnetts, Va, 
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Red clover Italian bees and queens in one and 
two-pound packages for sale sees that produced 
for N. A. Kimery of Liberty, N. C., $2,000 worth of 
red clover seed first crop. The M. C. Silshee Co., 
Avoca, N. Y., says: “Bees purchased of you last 


season produced over $50 worth of honey per colo 
These colonies all headed with our 


ny 1918 crop.” 

queens For truth of this statement we refer you 
to the above-named parties We strictly breed for 
honey-gathering qualities and beauty, last but not 


least for hardiness. We try to please our customers 











Write your needs May and June delivery 

H. B. Murray, Liberty, N. C 

WANTED Good experienced man; also some 
good helpers. Good chance for willing workers 
Penn Co., Penn, Miss 

WANTED.—Man who thoroly understands the 

production of extracted honey, sober, industrious 
and agreeable Top wages to the right party 


F. A. Young, Box 465, Mountain Home, Ida 





WANTED.—Two bright, intelligent hustlers, who 
business Will teach the 


want to learn bee you 
business, good board and home in village, and some 
wages Up-to-date equipment including auto truck 
D. L. Woodward, Clarksville, N. Y 
WANTED Men of energy, character, and clean 
habits, as helpers in our ten apiaries, ove 1.000 
colonies, crop in 1918 over 100,000 pound Best 
chance to learn Write immediately, giving ag 
height, weight, experience, reference and waes 
all in first letter Need one experienced man and 
students E. F. Atwater, Meridian, Idaho 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED \ 


n Southern 


position in aplary 


California, by an experienced hand Want place to 
live Address 
>. C. Crowfoot, Fleming, Box 84, Colo 
WANTED.—Married man, 29, has had five years 
as beekeeper, one year as commercial 


experience 
queen-breeder for large county in California, wishes 
i with extensive heekeeper 


position in western states 
y Colo 


C. Forcher, 810 Klamath St., Denver 
SECONDHAND OBSERVATION HIVES 
A SURE BARGAIN, ORDER EARLY AND AVOID DISAP 
POINTMENT 
4 1-Fr. Old-style Observation Hives, no super $2.50 
1 1-Fr. Danz. Observation Hive, no super 200 
1 1-Fr. Danz. Observation Hive with super 2.50 
1 8-Fr. Danz. Observation Hive with super 6.00 
Also a number of Hand Bottom-boards each 8-Fr 
and 10-Fr. in the flat; if interested write for prices 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 


VPOVUDULASU EL AUEDUDANOT NEE 


' BEE CANDY 


This specially prepared tood 
tor bees has given satisfaction 


TT TH 


wherever used If vou have any colonies that are short 


of stores by all means use this candy Send for circular 


and catalog of supplies 


H. H. JEPSON 


182 Friend Street Boston, Mass. 


PHUNUAINONNSNIULLUOUGSNOUNSOQU0NQ0009000000000NL ESSE PEREEEOTEOEUEOLUOQOOUOAEOUASUE SEATON 
‘ We furnish full colonies of bees in 

ve chaff or single-walled hives, nucleus 
colonies or bees by the pound in sea 

6o0n Prices on application Ten O27 screw cap 
ped jars, two gross crates at $7.50 a gross 
I.J.STRINGHAM, GLEN COVE,N. Y. 
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THIS MACHINE) 
Makes Gardening Pay | 


You Can Keep Your Garden in Perfect 


Condition All Season 
some Work. 


BARKER 


WEEDER, MULCHER AND 
CULTIVATOR 


Is pushed along the rows at an ordinary 


Without the Tire 


walk. Blades revolving against station 
ary knife (like a lawn mower) destroy 
the weeds and at the same time break 
up the elods and erust into a porous, 
even muleh. 


For deeper cultivation, it has easily at 

tached three ' 

tools in 
‘*Best Weed Killer Ever Used 

The BARKER chops the weeds and up 

turns their roots. Works close to plants. 


shovels—making garden 


one. 


Guards protect the leaves. Cuts run 
ners. Leaves a mulch whieh draws and 
holds the moisture at the plant roots. 
Send us your name and address on the 
coupon below and we’ll mail you our 
FREE BOOK 

Tells about this wonderful machine and what 
users think of it; also authentic information 
on care of gardens Fill out the coupon and 
mail it now, or send postal 


BARKER 
DEPT. 10 


WE’G COMPANY 
DAVID CITY, NEB. 


Barker Mfg. Co., Dept. 10, David City, Neb 
Gentlemen 

Send me, postpaid, your FREE Booklet and 
Factory-to-User Offer 


Name 


Postoffice State 


1919 
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AROUND THE OFFICE 
M.-A.-O. 

Fioyd Markham whats secretary of the 
National Beekeepers’ Association in a let 
ter to Gleanins winds it up this a way: 
“Pp. S. to M.-A.-O.—I got a dandy skunk 
last week but I didn’t try any of Mel Prit 
chard’s ‘scentsless’ tricks. No! I just kept 


to the windward and basted him on the head 
with a stick; but ‘just afore I done it’ I 
run away.’’ 

Mel, I aint myself a carin about it at all 
whatever so I aint, nor what else ever hap- 
pens to you. But are you a likin the way 
Markham spelt that word that means havin 
no scent? J wouldn’t like the sound of it if 
I was you so I wouldnt. 

* * 7 . 

Some way I have a feller feelin for W. A. 
Latshaw livin at Clarion, Mich. It’s beeause 
he seems to be in trouble most of the time 
that IT warm up to him. He’s mostly had 


trouble orders and with 


with fillin his honey 
(Continued on page 


55.) 


‘LIGHT 


L } Positively the cheapest and strongest light on earth. 
Used in every country on the globe. Makes and 
burns its own gas Casts no shadows. Clean and 
odorless. Absolutely safe. Over 200 styles. 100 to 
2000 Candle Power. Fully Guaranteed. Write for 
catalog. AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
306 E. Sth St., Canton, O, 
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: L-KEEPERS 

= B E Ek; K Kk, E | 4 

= IN HATO : my 

| ATTENTION!!! 

= The use of the best and 

= most up-to-date equip 

= ment is a big factor in 

= successful honey produce 

= tion. : 
Begin 1919 preparations = 

by ordering equipment 

= now. Delay spells loss. 

: We have a large stock 

= of high-grade supplies : 

= Will be glad to quote = 

= prices on receipt of a list 

: of your requirements. 


Western Honey Producers |= 
1929-1931 Fourth Street E 
Sioux City, lowa 
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GARDEN TOOLS 
Answer the gardener's big questions: 
How can I grow plenty of fresh veg- 
etables with my limited time? How 
can | avoid backache and drudgery? 


IRON AGE wie icis 
and Drills 
Do the work ten times faster than the 
old-fashioned tools. A woman, boy 
or girlcanpushone. Manyquick- 
ly-adjusted combinations. Light, 
strong and durable. 
Will help you 
cut the high 
cost of living. 
Broad range 
of prices. 
Write us for 
free booklet 
today. 


| Bateman M’f’zCo., 













No, 301 
Double 
or Single 
Wheel Hoe 


Died 


Bon 44G. Grenlech, N.J. 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


FALC ON LINE 


sacuuneeneeneecernnennaceensonennanensenione 


We carry ie largest supply 
in our section. Send us 
your inquiries. 


Lowest Prices, Quality Considered 


C. C. Clemons Bee Supply Co. 


128 Grand Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


PAUL LeeLee TUDUEAEAEO TONNE ETE 


BEE SUPPL LES 
AT WHOLESALE 


Ma 


CH ARLES MONDENG 
| Bee Keepers’ Supply Mfg. Plant. 
matal Ee peterson 


Oe 











All boxed ready to ship at once; 275,000 
Hoffman frames, also Jumbo and Shallow 
frames, of all kinds, 100 and 200 in a box. 
Big stock of Sections, and fine polished 
= Dovetailed Hives and Supers. Send for a 


price-list. I can save you money. 


Will Take Beeswax in Trade at 
= Highest Market Price. 
= Charles Mondeng 


146 Newton Ave., N. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


CELL CELL 
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at 
We can supply you quicker and better s] 
than the factory or any of its byanches. n 
Order your sup plie s now. Right near the : 
middle of the State, with four railroads 7 
voing in all directions, we promise quick ki 
deliveries. m 
CARLOADS OF ROOT’S ~ 
GOODS n: 
Our Special Catalog is something new. 
TYhey are being mailed now. If you fail 
to get yours. drop us a card with your 
name and address. Just the things need- 
ed for beekeepers in Pennsylvania, not a 
lot of other things to confuse. 
Our 22 years’ experience in beekeeping 
and se Hing carloads of bee supplies are 
combined in the preparation of this cir- 
cular. 
THE NEW SIMPLEX 
SUPER 
isa feature. Itis the P super for the Plain 
Square Sections, greatly simplified. See- 
tion Holders and ¥ ences full length, do- 
ing away with the fussy we dge s. ete. = 
Hive s, Sections, Foundation, Extrae ‘tors, = 
Smokers, ete. = 
) = 
PROTHERO, BAILEY & 
] = 
GOODWIN | : 
Pennsylvania Distributors +f = 
Root’s Bee Supplies | 
DUBOIS -:- PENNSYLVANIA 
Pi 
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: — — — a SWEET CLOVER 
gettin help and with the rest of the werld. White Bi 
e seems » nile? iat Dic ite Blossoms;the greatest money-making crop of today 
He seems to be plain spoke n too for the oth Big money for the farmers who grow it. Builds up lana 
er day when writin to a complainer of his’n rapidly and produces heavy, money-making crops while 
Sl . . ‘ : doing it, Excellent pasture and hay; innoculates land for 
eoneernin his help leavin him and a good alfalfa, Easy to start; grows on all soils. Our seed all 
a ae > ‘ b ioe aiid od . best scarified hulled, high-germinating and tested. Qual- 
hare of the human race risin up agin him, ity guaranteed. Write today for our big, Profit-Sharing 
Latshaw said: ‘‘I assure you that nothing Seed Guide, circular, free samples. Address 
is being done intentional to cause trouble on American Mutual Seed Co., Dept, 951 Chicago, Illinois 
my part as I have plenty of trouble in the 7 
nitural course of events without that.’’ 
Then he tells about honey bein stolen from 
him and his enemies a pesterin of him and , 
says: ‘* However, now I am getting a line All — ae 
. . é -d— ) uned, ro- 
by which I may be able to be dragging them planted—root pr , 
as 1 by the hair of —= = tect buildings, stock, crops. 
around by the hair of the head before long, Hill’s Evergreen Book, illustra- 
then I look for smoother sailing for awhile ted in colors, Free. Write today, 
at ns »? ve ’ > rar : P D. Hill Ro Ce., Bor 
it least. I can’t help warmin up to Lat Dundee, til, Evergreen Specialists 
shaw when I read these deep down senti 
ments of his, for they ring true and bile up acca - 
out of real experience. They aint jest theory | 
like so much beekeepin literatoor is. Mr. | 
Latshaw knows what he’s talkin about, and Grows anywhere, 
: ’ Not only a good 
knows trouble when he sees it, I bet. A fertilizer, but pro- 
° J uces immense 
man like me or Latshaw knows exactly what crops. Big money. Don’t delay 
- a ° . . ‘ : . : ~ ae a ORS writing for our 
it . aa to do nothin intentional to cause peracre. Greatest 1919 catalog (116 pages)and 
trouble o } art ¢ ret get i i , orage plant that circular giving full par- 
yu n our part und yet get it in the Forage plant that | qrenies , o> ae 
natural course of events in bucketfuls con- pn Ad moncy on guaranteed seed. 
(Continued on page 57.) A. &. BERRY SEED CO.,Bo- 966 CLARINDA, IOWA 
. vnynronnnennnent nN 
4 | 4 4 4 4 4d 
ul 
Successor to the Beekeepers Review, published monthly at Northstar, Michigan, at $1.00 per 
year, by E. D. Townsend. Published for the honey-producer, by a honey-producer Every hor 
ey-producer should know and subscribe for the Domestic Beekeeper The Domestic Beekeeper will 
help you to produce a crop of honey when harvested, it will help you to dispose of it to a good 
advantage Thousands of dollars have beem saved beekeepers by following the advice of the Do 
mestic Beekeeper in the sale of honey If you have received less than 25¢ per pound, in 60-lb 
eans, for your best 1918 crop of extracted honey, you are likely not a subscriber to the Domestic = 
Beekeeper, or, have not followed the advice of the Editor Isn't it about time that you get out of = 
that ‘‘rut”’ and sell your honey to a better advantage?) The Domestic Beekeeper for 1919 will = 
idvise ou from month to menth what the Jobber is selling for and instruct you how to secure = 
HIS price for your product, which is usually two or three cents per pound more than HE will pay & 
you Get next to this better way of selling before your 1919 crop is ready for the market, by 
ulscribing for the Domestic Beekeeper at once 
From many kind letters received, we will submit three late ones which will give the reader a 
fair idea of what our subscribers think of the Domestic Beekeeper 
Remember that it does not cost Domestic Beekeeper subscribers a cent to sell their honey to a 
~~ good advantage, as we advertise it for them free of cost = 
= Why not every one of the readers of GLEANINGS dig up a dollar and send it in at once and & 
= secure the twelve numbers of the Domestic Beekeeper for 1919. The three letters referred to above = 
= follow = 
Liberty Center, Ohio, Nov. 12, 1918 ind one large rder by telegraph, which was = 
= The Domestic Beekeeper: 1 have for sale 16 _ filled the next da = 
E 60-lb. cans of clover honey that you may list in Your journal is surely the best honey-market = 
= your free list of those having honey for sale I journal in the whole country, as it surely keeps = 
= take this opportunity to thank you for selling my tab on the market : P 
: last year’s crop Had I seen the October number before naming 
- I think the late W. Z. Hutchinson and your a price, would have asked 27c and am sure it = 
= self have done a good many more kind acts to would have all gone at that price, as I could = 
= beekeepers than any other publication IT know have sold three times as much at the 25¢ mark = 
, : : ‘oe A Enclosed please find a dollar for 1919 sub- = 
if I expect to read your Domestic Beekeeper : » 
: . ? ; scription to the Domestic, and thanks for your 
is long as I keep bees and can dig up the as 1 hel IUDSON A. JONES 
price I surely appreciate your kindness. vase oo - - : eer 
Ss . PALMER tay 
ie . tugnall, Michigan, Nov. llth, 1918 
; : ; The Domestic Beekeeper: lease discontinue 
Continental, Ohio, Oct. 31st, 1918 my name in your free column of those having 
The Domestic Beekeeper: Please discontinue honey for sale, as I am all sold out Sold my 
my name in your honey-for-sale column, for I white and buckwheat extracted hone n 60-lb. = 
im all sold out and am returning checks every cans f. o. b. here at 25¢ per pound Thanking = 
day Wish I could have filled all the orders you for past favors, I remain, = 
which came, as they surely came with a rush, C. J. FREEMAN = 
" ! | | Nenad n Uo dollar at once. to : 
The DOMESTIC BEEKEEPER, Northstar, Michigan, for your 1919 subscription. = 
7 mT = 
’ lll FHOMUUUUALUUULURULUOLUULLUUL l |IIINIVIUL is 
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BEES, QUEENS AND SUPPLIES 


A FULL LINE OF ROOT’S GOODS. A COMPLETE LINE 
MANUFACTURED BY US FROM CYPRESS, THE WOOD 
ETERNAL. NO SUCH HIVE COVER ON THE MARKET. 
SEND FOR CATALOG. BEESWAX WANTED. 


THE PENN COMPANY, PENN, MISS. 


ITHNULOUQNUAOUULLUU UAL 


New England Beekeepers 


We carry a complete stock of Lewis Beeware cated on the Main Trunk Lines, we can give 
and Dadant’s foundation, Root’s Extractors, you prompt service; however, order your sup 
Bingham Smokers and Honey Knives, Tin Cans plies early as transportation is slow at its best 
and five- and ten-pound pails, and a very com Send us that list, and we will quote you, giving 
plete line of Glass Honey Jars \s we are lo you the benefit of our early-order discounts 


Deroy Taylor Company, Newark, Wayne Co., New York 
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SOUTHERN HEADQUARTERS 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


1 Ib. bees, no queen... , . - $2.25 to demand return of empty cages at his ex 
2 lbs. bees, no queen ‘ > — : 4.00 pense. 
For 50 or more, 20¢ less on each swarm 1 Untested Italian queen.... F -- $1.25 
These go expresscharges collect, at buyer's risk 12 Untested Italian queens. ‘ re 
If wanted by Parcel Post add 50c for 1 Ib 50 or more, each...... tte eee ees 1.00 | 
and 75c for 2 Ibs., for guaranteed safe ar Tested queen.........2.-25-+e-0++- 2.00 
rival at your postoffice. Shipper reserves right No disease has ever been in my _ vicinity. 
‘ r ry. ‘ 
W.D. ACHORD- -:-) -:- = FITZPATRICK, ALABAMA 
| Wil 
" z Send us a list of goods 
Ud i | you want to buy, on which 
we will quote the new 
WILL ALLOW 15 PER CENT OFF ON ALL _ prices and return same for 
“TT , ‘ T , ‘ re hile » 
ORDERS RECEIVED DURING JANUARY — Your approval. While the 
7h , printer is getting out our 
AND FEBRUARY catalogs we want to have 
your goods on the way 
and avoid delay during 
Mtiee a the busy season. Kretch- 
a] a] 1 yO a 
W.H. FREEMAN, PEEBLES, OHIO © mer andG.B. Lewis make. 
i | ull wi Mn mn MSS 
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Around the Office—Continued 


tinoous. I’ll bet, too, he don’t get out the 
house one mornin in a dozen afore trouble 
starts onto him or domestie criticism gets 
agoin and he goes down to the old honey 
shop haired up and as owly as the mostly 
venerable U. S. Senate when it gets to con- 
siderin the present president of the U. S. 
But where I feel myself warmest toward Mr. 
Latshaw is in his disposishun toward them 
as evidently he regards as unfriendly to his 
self. I like the general idea of gettin them 
by the hair of the head and then keepin a 
good holt and startin the draggin process 
and keepin it a goin as long as the hair 
holds. It ought to be a correctin inflooence. 
It also ought to be satisfactory to Latshaw. 
It would be to me if the draggin was kept 
up long enough. Some might say it aint 
right and it lacks fine feelin. They aint 
59.) 


(Continued on pade 
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TRON AGE 


Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 
Answer the farmers’ big questions, 
How can I grow crops with less 
expense ? How can I save in plant- 
ing potatoes? How make high 
priced seed gofarthest? The 


IRON AGE Potato Planter 


solves the labor problem and makes 
the best use of high priced seed, 
Means $5 to $50 extra profit per acre, 
Every seed piece in its place 
and only one. Saves 1 to2 . 
bushels seed per acre, Uni- 
form depth; even 
spacing. We make & 
a full Tine of potato 

machinery. Send 
for booklet today, 


No Misses 
No Doubles 











































fl) RHODES DOUBLE CUT se 1E only 
' ~ <=" pruner 
- mpi made that cuts 
4 3B SEZ. from both sides of 
If y/ “ re) SS zz , the —_o — hs: 
ye =, ruise the bark. ade In 
Patented all styles and sizes. All 
< ° = shears delivered free 
Kh RHOp to your door. 
(4 Write for 
RHODES MFG. CO., circular and 
528 S. DIVISION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. prices. 
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TEN PER CENT EARLY ORDER 


CASH DISCOUNT 


Prices changed August Ist and the new price list is ready 
for mailing. Send for your copy. The early order cash 
discount is 10 per cent. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 


for the goods wanted this winter. 
on the list of goods you want. 
in exchange for bee supplies. 


M. H. HUNT & SON 


510 NORTH CEDAR STREET LANSING, MICH. 


Exact prices quoted 
Honey and beeswax taken 
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It is Still Improving 


The American Bee Journal is indispensable to every 
live beekeeper. Send for a sample copy and see for 
yourself the many practical features which it offers. 


The market page is alone worth the subscription 
price. Every month appears an exhaustive survey 
of the markets, based on information received direct 
from more than two hundred reporters in all sections 
of America. 

$1 per year, worth five times the price. 


Feature articles detailing beekeeping conditions in 
all parts of the country. 


Illustrated articles on the honey plants. 
Answers to questions asked by our readers. 
A free legal service department. 


Photographs illustrating beekeeping in many states 
and foreign lands. 

The American Bee Journal is edited by C. P. Dadant 
and Frank C. Pellett, both practical beekeepers, au 
thors of bee books and men of wide travel and ob- 
servation. 

Books every beekeeper should have :— 


Langstroth on the Honeybee, revised by 


eS ae oe ere ee $1.50 
Kirst Lessons in Beekeeping by C. P. 
NE xin ene epee ae nadie kaos 1.00 
Thousand Answers to Beekeeping Ques- 
ee ere 1.25 
Practical Queen Rearing by Frank C. 
SRE + 5 VA Seek e peeumbhosenbbeke 1.00 


Add seventy-five cents to the price of any of these 
hooks and get the book and the American Bee Jour- 
nal one year. 


American Bee Journal 


Hamilton, [llinois 





1919 
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Around the Office—Continued 

in no posishun to judge, they aint. They 

don’t know Latshaw’s provoeashun. They 


don’t know who’s been pesterin him or how 
long. I know jest how he probably fee! 
about it all, and I hope the line he says he 
was a gettin on the hair pullin plan didn’t 


s 


slip nowhere nor break. It ought to do the 
business. I like the whole idea entire. I 
like Latshaw better the more I think of it. 
I only wish squash bugs and bass as won’t 
bite had hair of the head. I don’t know 
but what I wish my old garden pateh, my 
hoe and my lawn mower had too. I see more 
uses for Latshaw’s plan the more I think 
of it. I’m goin to write him as to how to 
et a line on it and ask him too if it allays 
orks smooth on men bigger’n what he is. 


can see objections to the 
if it wont work 
certain. 


= 
I plan sometimes 
i 


sure on big size men allays 


P. S.—I am also goin to ask Latshaw for 
about how long a while after applyin the 
hair-holt-and-drag plan on a feller’s hos 
tiles a body can expect smoother sailin. He 


(Continued on page 61.) 


“Special Crops” 7. tish;css it 


lustrated month- 
ly journal devot- 


ed to the Growing and Marketing of Ginseng, 
Golden Seal, Senega Root, Belladona, and ether unusual crops. 
$1.00 per year. Address 


Special Crops, Box G, Skaneateles, New York 





Sample copy 10c. 





A powerful portable lamp, giving a 
power pure white light. Ju 
dairyman, stockman, et« 
—Economical 

nin proof Bi rns cit 


*. needs 


her gasoline or kero 


ene 


tor Catalog. THE BEST LIGHT CO. 


Give satisfaction. Stand 
for highest yield and 
quality. We originated 
sorts for all purposes 
and all tomato growing 
sections. We grow more 
tomato seed than any 
seedsman in the world. 
TWO BEST VARIETIES 
Livingston's Globe, finest pink, 
for slicing and shipping, pkt. 
5c. Livingston's Stone, finest 
bright red, for canning and cat- 
sup, pkt. Sc. Both immense 
yielders. Try them. 


} Safc—Reliable 







300 candle 
st what the farmer, 


Absolute ly Rain, Ste rmand Bug 


Light 
Agents wanted. Big Profits. Write 


306 E. Sth St., Canton, O. 


New 112-Page Catalog FREE | 


One of the finest seed catalogs published. Gives 
truthful descriptions and helpful cultural directions 
of the most reliable sorts of vegetable, flower and field 
seeds. Tells when to plant and how to grow big crops. 


Write for Free copy. 
Livingston Seed Co. 647 High St. Columbus, Ohio 


A PATRIOTIC BEEKEEPER 


WILL 
HEED OUR 
GOVERNMENT'S 
PLEA TO KEEP 
MORE BEES & 
KEEP THEM 
BETTER 


THE KRETCHME 


301 Lith STREET, 


Departme 


To do this it is essential to get your 
supplies now and do all pre paratory 
work during the winter months, then 
spe “nd yonr time next summer Pro- 
ducing Honey. 


The profit is worth the effort. 


Besides you can save money by or- 
dering now. Get our prices ande ‘arly 
order cash discounts. 











R MFG. COMPA NY 


nt G COUNCIL BLUFFS, LOWA 
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Our Food Page—Continued from page 27. 
oven. If it is a commercial graham flour, 


from which much of the bran has been sift 
ed, a larger proportion of graham may be 
used. This proportion is about right for the 


home-ground flour. 


SOUR MILK BUCKWHEAT GRIDDLI CAKES 
1 qt. sour milk 1% teaspoons salt 
3% teaspoons soda 1 tablespoon melted 
3 cups buckwheat flow shortening 
Mix the soda and salt with the flour and 
sift into the sour milk, beating well. Ada 
the melted shortening last. If the batter is 
too thick, thin with a little water. If it is 
too thin, add more flour. Part white flour 
may be used, in which case it will be neces 
sary to use a little more. Bake on a hot 
griddle and serve at once with plenty of 
honey. The shortening may be omitted, but 


with it the cakes are less apt to stick. 


STEWED PRUNES AND APRICOTS 
% |b. dried apricots % |b. dried prune 
% to 1/3 cup honey 

Wash the apricots and prunes thoroly, 
cover each with water and soak several 
hours, preferably over night. In the morn 
ing place the fruit on to cook in separate 
dishes and simmer very slowly until tender. 


The prunes will probably 
time to cook than the apricots. 


require a longer 
When done, 


combine them, sweeten to taste with honey 
and cool before serving. 

FRUIT CUP 
1 cup pineapple 1 banana 
2 oranges 1 cup canned peaches 
% cup dates honey 


Cut all the fruit in small pieces and com 


bine, measuring the dates after they are 
stoned and cut up. Sweeten to taste with 
honey and serve cold in sherbet glasses. It 


is difficult to give the amount of honey, as 
some canned fruit is much sweeter than 
others. 

{il measurements lerel 


Bees Not Proved Guilty.—Continued from p 16. 


early in the spring, and is often found in 
large numbers on the opening flower buds 
and young stems. We know, too, that the 
aphis is a sucking insect, that it punctures 
the skin with its tiny beak and sucks the 
sap. These opening buds and leaves are 
often covered with honeydew which the 
aphids exude from their bodies, and which, 


according to Professor Gossard, furnishes a 


good medium for the growth and distribu 
tion of the blight germs. May it not be, 








32 years’ 
beekeeper. 
the purpose 
Write for 


Leahy Mfg. 


A 


our 





| 


experience 


ensures 
illustrated 


Co., 95 Sixth St., Higginsville, 


BEE ULTUR JANUARY, 1919 
therefore, that a study of the green aphis 
in its connection with ants, will furnish a 
much more promising field for investigation 
along this line than will the honeybee? My 
opinion, based upon a study of these species 
of insects, is that if we ean eliminate the 
apple aphis and other sucking species, nota 
bly leaf hoppers, from our orchards, we 
shall have made a long stride toward elimin 
ating the fireblight. 

snvanusguynsanennain 


Established 1885 





It will pay vou to get our cata 
log and order early. 
9 
Beekeepers 
Supplies 
The Kind You Want and The Kind 
That Bees Need. 
The A. I. Root Co.’s brand. A good assort 
ment of supplies for prompt shipment kept 
in stock. Let us hear from you; full in 
formation given to all inquiries, sees 
wax wanted for supplies or cash. 


John Nebel & Son Supply Co. 
High Hill. Mo. 


Montgomery Co.., 


GARDEN TOOLS 
Answer the ‘‘war gardener’s” big 
question: How can 1 produce the 
most food in spare moments? How 
meet increased costs and war taxes? 


IRON AGE Whee! Plow 


and Cultivator 


Easy to push, fast, thor- 
ough. low in cost. Opens 
and covers furrow for 
seed and fertilizer Cul- 
tivates wide or narrow 
rows Turns soil and cov- 
ers scratch foods in poul- 
try yards 30 other Iron 
Age Combinations. Send 
~} for free booklet today, 
and learn how to garden 
the modern, easy way. 





64 BREED Most Profitable chick- 
ens,ducks, geese and tur- 

s. Choice, pure-bred, hardy northern 

~ alee d. Fowls,eggs, incubators at low prices 
America's greatest poultry farm. 26 years 
in business. Valuable new 112 page Poul- 
try Guide and Catalog free. Write today 


_R. F.NEUBERT Co., Box 837 Mankato, Minn. 
ATENIS fpuncandmateeen 


Chas. J. Williamson, McLachlan Building, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Karly-order Discounts will 


Pay you to Buy Bee Supplies Now 


the 
for 


for 

equipped 
quality. 

discounts 


in making everything 
factory specially 
goods of highest 
catalog and 


large 


today. 


Missouri 
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Around the Office—Continued 


dont say the effect is permanent, I notice. 
Paps he dont drag ’em long enough. 

* * * 
Mel Pritchard live inside the 
hive? Mr. Miller isn’t the only one who 
was glad to.see his picture. Thanks for it.’’ 

Mrs. E. A. Brown, West Chazy, N. Y. 

He don’t. He is jest as liable to be found 
around a skunk bee entrance or 
stoopin meditative over a ant’s nest. But 
wherever he is he’s a thinkin and a watchin 
some big or little critter’s habits. Me and 
he are hostile, but I can’t deny knows 
somethin and observer. 


ah Does 


hole as a 


he 
is a close-on 


BE 





E CULTURE 
BE CAREFUL Insti zou Founde 
Rufus Red Belgian Hares 


Only Pedigreed Registered Stock. prices Reasonable 


JOSEPH BLANK 


128 Highland Ave. Mount Vernon, New York 


Complete Line of 


Beekeepers’ Supplies 


2 Catalog on Request 
* * * = . 
; P ; 2 F.Coombs & Sons, Brattleboro,Vt. 
J. I. Emery of Meriden, Ct., contributes 5 
a real jule to my department by sendin me wut 
a clippin from one of the big mail-order 


houses’ catalogs. It is a picher of a Porter 


bee escape alongside which is printed this 
enlightenin descripshun: 


see eSK apes fa 


When Ordering Supplies 


remember we carry a full stock and sell at the 





YiIiM 


(Continued on 


ilitate , ing ‘ honev fror he hive lowest catalog price Two lines of railroad 
eilitate the > cana i der m the hiv Maine Central and Grand Trunk. 

and em an escape r 7 tened to a Prompt service and no trucking bills. 
board after making a suitable hole in some , 

tree. Directions tor use are sent with each 3 THE A. I. ROOT CO., Mockanle Falls, Maine. 
one. Shipping weight, 1 oz. Price each, | 3 a ‘ _— 
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For Sixty-five 


vegetable and farm seeds, fruit and shade trees, plants 


The Storrs & Harrison Co. 


1200 acres of fruit and shade trees, evergreens, shrubs 


is a complete book of seeds, fruit trees, berry bushes, 
shade trees, evergreens for farm planting. 
needed can be ordered from its pages; send for free copy. 


The STORRS & HARRISON Co. 


thousands of farmers and gar- 


Years deners have bought and planted 


shrubs, that have been grown by 


America’s Largest Departmental Nursery 


plants; “48 greenhouses for house and bedding plants, 
ns and roses. 


Our 1919 Seed Catalogue 


Everything 


Box 533, Painesville, Ohio Tig *' “Ay 
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Giant Climbing Tomato 





Here Are Seeds of Three Valuable and Interesting Varieties You Should Grow 
In Your Garden This Year. 

Giant Climbing Tomato—Is one of the largest grown. Vines grow very 
strong and will carry an enormous weight of fruit, very solid, crimson color; 
specimens often weighing 2 to 3 Ibs. each, 

Japanese Climbing Cucumber—Is a grand variety from Japan; can be 
trained to fences, trellises or poles and save space In yourgarden. Fruits early, 
growing 10 to 15 inches long, = 
and are good for slicing or 
pickling. 

Early Spanish Pea- 
nuts—Earliest variety and 
a great Peanut for the 
North; easy to grow, enorm- 
ous yielder, and a few hills 
in your garden will be very 
interesting to show your’ 


neighbors. 
Special Offer: I will maf) 
® one regu- 
lar sized Packet of To- 
mato, Cucumber and @N 
fm a wey ing 
3 Packets of each for 25c. — 
My new Seed Book of Early Spanish Peanuts 
Garden Seeds is included free. Order TODAY. 


F. B. MILLS, Seed Grower, Dept, 20 Rose Hill, N.Y. 
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Our Food Page—Continued from page 27. 
oven. If it is a commercial graham flour, 
from which much of the bran has been sift 
ed, a larger proportion of graham may be 
used. This proportion is about right for the 


home-ground flour. 

t1IDDLE CAKES 
teaspoons salt 
melted 


SOUR MILK 


milk 
teaspoons soda 1 
3 cups buckwheat flour 

Mix the soda and salt with the flour and 
sift into the sour milk, beating well. Ada 
the melted shortening last. If the batter is 
too thick, thin with a little water. If it 
too thin, add more flour. Part white flour 
may be used, in which ease it will be neces 
sary to little more. Bake on a hot 
griddle and at once with plenty of 
honey. The shortening may be omitted, but 
with it the cakes are less apt to stick. 


BUCKWHEAT G 
1% 
tablespoon 


1 qt 
3% 


sour 


shortening 


is 


use a 
serve 


STEWED PRUNES 


dried 


AND APRICOTS 
% Ib. dried 
3 cup honey 


% Ib 


2 apricots prunes 

% to 1 
Wash the apricots and prunes thoroly, 
cover each with water and soak several 
hours, preferably over night. In the morn 
ing place the fruit on to cook in separate 
dishes and simmer very slowly until tender. 
The prunes will probably require a longer 
time to cook than the apricots. When done, 
combine them, sweeten to taste with honey 


and cool before serving. 


FRUIT CUP 


1 cup pineapple 1 banana 
2 oranges 1 cup canned peaches 
% cup dates honey 


Cut all the fruit in small and com 


pieces 


bine, measuring the dates after they are 
stoned and cut up. Sweeten to taste with 
honey and serve cold in sherbet glasses. It 


is difficult to give the amount of honey, 
eanned fruit much sweeter than 


as 
some 1S 


others. 


Bees Not Proved Guilty.— Continued from p 16. 


early in the spring, and is often found in 
large numbers on the opening flower buds 
and young stems. We know, too, that the 
aphis is a sucking insect, that it punctures 
the skin with its tiny beak and sucks the 
sap. These opening buds and leaves are 
often covered with honeydew which the 
aphids exude from their bodies, and which, 
according to Professor Gossard, furnishes a 


good medium for the growth and distribu 
tion of the blight germs. May it not be, 








Leahy M fe. 


Co., 95 Sixth St., Higginsville, 


BEE ULTURI JANUARY, 1919 
therefore, that a study of the green aphis 
in its connection with ants, will furnish a 
much more promising field for investigation 


s line than 
based upon 


along thi 
opinion, 


will the honeybee? My 
a study of these species 


of insects, is that if we can eliminate the 
apple aphis and other sucking species, nota 
bly leaf hoppers, from our orchards, we 


shall have made a long stride toward elimin 
ating the fireblight. 

sntanuusguusnannnnaiin 
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to 
early. 


“ay get our eata 
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Beekeepers’ 


Supplies 
The Kind You Want and The Kind 
That Bees Need. 
The A. I. Root Co.’s brand. A 
ment of supplies for prompt shipment kept 


you 
order 





good assort 


in stock. Let us hear from you; full in 
formation given to all inquiries. sees 
wax wanted for supplies or cash. 


John Nebel & Son Supply Co. 
High Hill, Mo. 


Montgomery Co.. 


GARDEN TOOLS 
Answer the ‘‘war gardener’s” big 
question: How can 1 produce the 
most food in spare moments? How 
Meet increased costs and war taxes? 


TRON A GE Wheet Plow 


and Cultivator 


Easy to push, fast, thor- 
ough. low in cost. Opens 
and covers furrow for 
seed and fertilizer Cul- 
tivates wide or narrow 
rows Turns soil and cov- 
ers scratch foods in poul- 
try yards 30 other Iron 
Age Combinations. Send 
-§ for free booklet today, 
and learn how to garden 
the modern, easy way. 


Bateman M’ f’g Co., Box 20S Grenloch,N. J. 





‘ 64 BREED Most Profitable chick- 

ens,ducks,geese and tur- 
keys. Choice, pure-bred, hardy northern 
raised. Fowls,eggs, incubators at low prices 
America’s greatest poultry farm. 26 years 
in business. Valuable new 112 page Poul- 
try Guide and ¢ ‘atalog free. Write today. 


-R. F.NEUBERT Co., Box 837 Mankato, Minn. 
ATENTS 


Chas. J. Williamson, McLachlan Building, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Practice in Patent Office and Courts 
Patent Counsel of The A. I. Root Co. 


Karly-order Discounts will 


Pay you to Buy Bee Supplies Now 


32 years’ experience in making everything for the 
beekeeper. A large factory specially equipped for 
the purpose ensures goods of highest quality. 

Write for our illustrated catalog and discounts today. 


Missouri 
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a Around the Office—Continued a Mm 
mn " ° ° = . ‘ an . = 
oO sav » effec ; (rmane I notiee BE ( ARI I Ul In selecting your Founda. = 
m= dont say the effect is permanent, . al \ Pe ee me 
y Paps he dont drag ’em long enough. as ay See 
- eee Rufus Red Belgian Hares 
a ‘‘Does Mel Pritchard live inside the Only Pedigreed Registered Stock. prices Reasonable 
ve hive? Mr. Miller isn’t the only one who JOSEPH BLANK 
n wis glad to see his picture. Thanks for it.’’ 128 Highland Ave. Mount Vernon, New York 
Mrs. E. A. Brown, West Chazy, N. Y. i MUTT 
He don’t. He is jest as liable to be found 
around a skunk hote as a bee entrance or 
stoopin meditative over a ant’s nest. But Complete Line of 
wherever he is he’s a thinkin and a watchin = 5 . 
some big or little critter’s habits. Me and 3 Beekeepers Supplies 
. ; = Ne 
he are hostile, but I can’t deny he knows | 2 
somethin and is a close-on observer. 3 Catalog on Request = 
* *% # =| 7 : = 
P ; , = F.Coombs & Sons, Brattleboro,Vt. = 
J. I. Emery of Meriden, Ct., contributes | = 
a real jule to my department by sendin me 
a clippin from one of the big mail-order 
7 houses’ catalogs. It is a picher of a Porter 
ni bee escape alongside which is printed this : When Ordering Supplies 
a enlightenin descripshun: ‘* Bee escapes fa = remember we carry a full stock and sell at the 
: ‘ilitate . vine of } y fr ' om lowest catalog price. Two lines of railroad— = 
cilitate the a a cg ee the hive Maine Central and Grand Trunk. = 
and supers. The escape rf fastened to a Prompt service and no trucking bills. = 
board after making a suitable hole in some . = 
tree. Directions tor use are sent with each = THE A. |. ROOT C0., Mechanic Falls, Maine. = 
sag icmeagnee ae = J.B. MASON, Manager. = 
one. Shipping weight, 1 oz. Price each, = z 
(Continued on page 63.) \ 
° ° Y thousands of farmers and gar- 
For Sixty-five ears deners have bought and planted 
vegetable and farm seeds, fruit and shade trees, plants 
and shrubs, that have been grown by 
S & Harri 
The Storrs arrison Co. 
America’s Largest Departmental Nursery 
1200 acres of fruit and shade trees, evergreens, shrubs 
and plants; “48 greenhouses for house and bedding plants, 
palms and roses. 
Our 1919 Seed Catalogue 
is a complete book of seeds, fruit trees, berry bushes, 
shade trees, evergreens for farm planting. Everything 
needed can be ordered from its pages; send for free copy. 
The STORRS & HARRISON Co. 
Box 533, Painesville, Ohio 
GIANT TOMATO-CUCUMBER-PEANUT-(0c 
| Here Are Seeds of Three Valuable and Interesting Varieties You Should Grow 
an Your Garden This Year. 
Giant Climbing Tomato—Is one of the largest grown. Vines grow very 
strong and will carry an enormous weight of fruit, very solid, crimson color; 
specimens often weighing 2 to 3 Ibs. each. 
Japanese Climbing Cucumber—Is a grand variety from Japan; can be 
irte trained to fences, trellises or poles and save space in your garden. Fruits early, ° 
o growing 10 to 15 inches long, 
and are good for slicing or 
pickling. 
Early Spanish Pea- 
nuts—FEarliest variety and 
a great Peanut for the 
North; easy to grow, enorm- 
ous yielder, and a few hills 
T in your garden will be very 
\ interesting to show your’ 
neighbors. 
S$ j 1 Off « I will mail 
pecia er: one regu- 
lar sized Packet of To- 
mato, Cucumber and QNUY) 
Peanut for only 10c, or 
3 Packets of each for 25ce . 
‘j My new Seed Book of a ee ee 
r ‘ im Garden Seeds is included free. Order TODAY. et ON Bada. 
Giant Climbing Tomato F, B, MILLS, Seed Grower, Dept, 20 Rose Hill, N.Y. Olimbing Cucumber 
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“falcon” | nnn 


Your Duty— Do You Know It? 


It is to get ready for the coming season and be ready for the first honey flow. 
This will net you profits. Prepare your bees for a big year and take no chances. 
Get the best to do with and have the best results. 


Our Duty — Do We Know It? 


We get the beekeepers ready for the big season. Supply them with the best of 
everything with which to work and get the best results. Send us a list of your 
requirements for quotation. TO DELAY MEANS LOSS TO YOU. ‘‘Falcon’’ 
service cannot be beat. Catalog and Simplified Beekeeping on _ request. 
W. 'T. Falconer Manufacturing Company 
Falconer, New York 


“*cvhere the best bee hives come from” 


“Faleon” ini mere nn 


QUEENS BEES BY THE POUND QUEENS 


Three-banded and Golden Italians. The best of either. They are hustlers—-gentle to handle, 
cap their honey white, are very resistant to European foul brood. Now that peace has been 
declared, and our boys will be home from service, we believe the Express companies will be 
able to deliver. So we are also quoting prices by Express 


Booking orders now, one-fourth down, balance at shipping time. 


ry PARCEL POST, PREPAID BY EXPRESS F 0. B. CALALLEN 
One 1-pound package.............. $2.90 One 1-pound package eee 
One 2 pound package ° 5.00 One 2 pound package ccc cecssccce 4.25 
One 3-pound package iio wae One 3-pound package.............. 6.25 
Select Untested Queens, $1.50 each DE * wéneens $2.50 Select Tested..... 3.00 
Ten per cent discount on orders amounting to 25 packages or more. Add price of Queen 
wanted when ordering packages of bees. Breeders, $5.00 and $10.00. Send for Free 
Cireular giving details Reference: The Guaranty State Bank, Robstown, Texas, and 


The City National Bank, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


NUECES COUNTY APIARIES, CALALLEN, TEXAS 


THE GREAT YEAR OF 1919 IS HERE, AND SO IS THE 


Severin Capping Melter & Separator 
4 (COMBINED) 


It got a fine start in 1918 from advertisements which 
brought inquiries and orders from producers in all 
large honey-producing sections, in this, and other 
countries. Get the best—it pays in the end, just as 
the best Extractor does. Saves time, labor, and fuel. 


4 









Seeing the great need and demand for these melters, I 

am better prepared to fill orders than in 1918; but, 

owing to the great need of copper by the Government, 

I um limited on supply material, as I use only the 

best Handled right, this melter will do the work 
where others fail. 


I’. J. Severin -:- Imperial, Calif. 


" = 
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Around the Office—Continued 
17e.’’ By the shippin weight given, I cal- 


late the mail order house don’t send the tree 
for borin the hole in. How can anybody 
work it if they don’t? 

> =. & 

That feller Somebody of Rutherford, New 
Jersey, writes two pages urgin my picher 
and name be printed in Gleanins. Nothin 
doin. I aint good lookin, and I aint good 
feelin except when I’m fishin and then there 
aint no pesterin cameryman around. No, 
sir, my picher’ll never be in Gleanins. I 
aint in no way stuck on myself as I know 
of. Only one man on Gleanins foree knows 
who I am and he won’t tell. The Roots nor 
Iony Fowls haint any more’n a guess who I 
am, so they haint. 


Order Bee Supplies 
EARLY 


| We can supply you with the best of 
everything. Dovetailed Hives, Supers, 

| Frames, Honey Sections, and Comb 

Foundation. Be prepared for the com- 

ingseason. Our catalog ready Jan. 10. 


Send for it. 


August Lotz Co., Boyd, Wis. 


| on 5a) 


GARDEN 
and FLORAL 


ITS FREE = 


‘ae @ > 
ey 
f oldest mail order seed concern and largest 
By growers of Asters and other seeds in America. 
550 acres and 12 greenhouses in best seed grow- 
ing section. Our Guide is full of helpful informa- 
tion about planting, etc.—an invaluable aid to a 
successful garden. Illustrates and describes leading @ 
Vegetables, Flowers, Farm Seeds, Plants and Fruits. 
This book, the best we have issued, is yours, ab- 
rolutely Sree. 
Ask for your copy today before you forget. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS 


33 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
The Flower City 


FOR 


1919 


18388) = 
~~ WRITE TODAY 











several New Features, 
Based on our experience as the 




























OR hardy, vigorous, free-blooming 
rose-plants get Roses of New Castle 

Grown on their own roots in fertile soi! 

Wc are expert rose growers with a life- 
time of experience back of us. Every 
desirable rose in cultivation included 
in our highly select list—an immense 
stock at right prices. Our rose book for 
1919, ‘‘Roses of New Castle,” is a complet: 

book on rose culture. Contains information 
and advice that will help you. Elaborately 

printed in colors. Send today for your 
copy—a postal willdo. Address 


HELLER BEOS. CO., Box118.NewCastle, Ind. 
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BARNES’ 
Hand and Foot Power 
Machinery 


This cut represents our com 
bined circular saw, which is 
made for beekeepers’ use in 
the construction of their 
hives, sections, etc. 


Machines on Trial 


Send for illustrated catalog 
and prices 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO 
545 Ruby 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 





HOW TO 


Help America 


BY BANKING 
YOUR MONEY 


In these times every true Ameri- 
can appreciates any suggestion 
which will assist him to increase 
his co-operation with our coun- 
try s cause. 

One way in which you can help 
America is to BANK YOUR 
MONEY BY MAIL with a 


strong bank such as this. 


Any funds deposited with us di- 
rectly contribute to America’s 
financial strength—and you re- 
ceive 4 per cent interest, com- 
pounded twice a year. 


Deposits may be safely sent in 
the form of check, money order, 
draft, or the currency:by regis- 
tered mail. : 


Wrie for; Detailed 
Information 


Tay WAG (OKs 
DEPOSIT BANKC?. 


MEDINA, OHIO 


A.T. SPITZER, Pres. 
E.R. ROOT, Vice-Pres. 
E.B.SPITZER, Cashier 


‘| ASSETS OVER ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


—— ee ee Oe © 


at 
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ont Send A Penny 


Choose either of these shoes and we will send a pair simply 
» on your request. Don’t send a penny—no need even fora letter. A post card 


ee will do. They are such tremendous bargains that we know you will 
: ot want to keep them. But you decide after you get them. They go at 






















































our risk or approval. This special offer is made because you can’t 
judge the splendid style, quality and value of these shoes from pic- 
tures. You must actually see them. If you don’t consider them 
startling valucs, ship them back and and we will refund your money. 


ey, Great Work Shoe 


This shoe is built to meet the demand of an outdoor city 

7 workers’ shoe as well as for the modern farmer. Send and 
see for yourself what they are. Built on stylish lace 
Blucher last. The special tanning process makes the leath- 
er proof against the acids in milk, manure, soil, gasoline, 
etc. They outwear three ordinary pairs of shoes. 
Your choice of wide, medium or narrow. Very flex- 
ible, soft and easy on the feet. Made by a special 

. Process which leaves all of the “‘life’’ in the 
leather and gives it wonderful wear- 
resisting quality, Has double 
leather soles and heels. Dirt 
and waterproof tongue. Has 
heavy chrome leather tops. 
Pay $3.85 for shoes on 
arrival. If, after careful 
examination, you don’t 
find them all you expect 
send them back and we 
will return your money. 
No obligation on you at 
all. This is our risk, not 
yours. Order by No. X15012 


Order This Shoe 
by No. XI5O12 


RSarzan Work Shoe | : ae 


Same kind of shoes the soldiers wear. You know that means 
strong, durable, built for hard service. Will long outlast any 
ordinary shoes. Lace Blucher style. Special tanning process 
leaves all the “life’’ in the leather and gives it wonderful 
wear-resisting qualities; also makes it proof against acids of 
milk, manure, soil, gasoline, etc. Genuine Munson Last. 
Wide and comfortable. Smooth, soft,easy toe. Double oak 
solid leather soles and double wear leather liccls. Color— 
Tan. The very shoe you want for real wear. Bizgest 
value for your money. Stands all kinds of hard usage, 
wetting, etc. A wonderful outdoor and farm work 
shoe bargain. Size 6 to 13. Send today—no mci.ey Pay 

-10 for shoes on arrival. See how well made they are. If 
you don't say this is the biggest shoe bargain you can find, 
or if for any reason shoes are not satisfactory, return them 


and we will refund your money. Be sure to give size, and 
order by No. X16014., 


Send Today! 


Don’t hesitate a moment. This sent- 
on-approval money-back o“er saves 
you from any risk or obligation 
Keep the shoes only if satisfied 
that they are unparalleled bar- 
gains. And send while these 
wonderful bargains are offered. 
Write today. 


_LEONARD-MORTON & CO. 


Dept. X!1060 Chicago 


Order 
This Shoe 
by No. 
X16014 
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